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Chronicle 


France.—Of the factors contributing to the spiritual 
reconstruction now taking place in the country, writes 
Father P. Doncoeur of the Paris Etudes, the most diffi- 
cult to estimate is that of the religious 
condition of the Faithful. After quot- 
ing figures given in two articles written 
for the Revue des Deux-Mondes by Viscount d’Avenel 
and whose general conclusions were published in AMERIca, 
January 14, 1922, Father Doncoeur concludes by stating 
that it is impossible to gauge the value of the statistics 
given by the writer of the Revue. He believes it a bet- 
ter and more enlightening process to give a few specific 
details. In 1851, he says, Bishop Dupanloup had in his 
diocese of Orléans 350,000 inhabitants, counting Jews, 
Protestants, etc., but there were only 45,000 Paschal Com- 
munions. In 1921, with practically the same number of in- 
habitants, there were about 110,000 Paschal Communions, 
more therefore than double the number under Bishop 
Dupanloup. In 1921, in Paris, in the parish of St. Sulpice, 
there were 39,000 inhabitants and 12,000 Easter Com- 
munions. Another parish on the other hand, for 90,000 
inhabitants, registered only 7,000 Paschal Communions. It 
is true that the parish had only six priests for such a vast 
multitude of people. Experience shows that when Catho- 
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lic centers are multiplied, the results for good are striking 
and immediate Since the separation of Church and 
State fifty-four new church buildings were erected in the 
last fifteen years in Paris alone, with the contributions 
of the Faithful, and in what might be termed religious 
deserts. It is to express it very mildly to say, that at first, 
the brave priests who undertook the ungrateful task of 
evangelizing these quarters were unwelcome visitors, for 
in some of them, a priest’s cassock had not been seen for 
years. But since the day of their erection, these church 
buildings have become such centers of religious activities, 
that they can no longer hold the increasing number of the 
Faithful, who are now whole-heartedly devoted to their 
pastors. The present needs call for at least twice as many 
chapels-of-ease. A thousand priests could easily be made 
use of in the service of these newly created religious 
centers, and would be welcomed by the people. The same 
could be said of nearly all the larger cities where the priest 
is now far better known and appreciated than before the 
war. 


Genoa Conference.—Although the Conference is end- 
ed, the results of it are still agitating Europe: Russia and 
Italy have agreed to a “commercial convention”; the 
Russian Soviet Government has so far 
learned the lesson of Genoa as to pass 
a fundamental decree recognizing 
property rights within certain limits; the Russian dele- 
gates, while passing on their return to Moscow, are en- 
deavoring to complete arrangements for the help Ger- 
many is to give Russia according to the recent treaty; 
Mr. Lloyd George has had an overwhelming approval 
of his action in Genoa by a vote of Parliament. Both 
Russian and French statesmen are expressing their grieved 
surprise at the misunderstanding on the part of the United 
States with regard to their respective policies, and the 
lack of the spirit of cooperation with world affairs. 


Conference 
Echoes 


An agreement that will become operative provided it 
receives the approval of the Italian Cabinet and the Soviet 
Government was signed on May 24 by Foreign Minister 
Schanzer for Italy and by M. Tchitch- 
erin for Russia. S. Schanzer was 
insistent that the agreement should 
not be called a treaty. The convention is concerned with 
commercial relations and maritime communications be- 
tween the two signatories, and the concessions which Italy 
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is ready to make in return for certain privileges that have 
to do with Italian exploitation of Russian resources. 
The zones of exploitation are taken for granted to be in 
Southern Russia, and to include agricultural and oil 


facilities. The difficulties in the way of the agreement 


were those which confronted the Conference, but in addi- 
tion there was the obligation of doing nothing to pre- 
judice the coming meeting at The Hague. 


Finding that they had failed to force the nations of 
Europe to accede to their demands, and realizing that they 
had no hope whatever of profiting by The Hague Con- 
ference unless they altered their atti- 
tude on property, the Executive Com- 
mittee at Moscow passed unanimously 
a decree which is a partial surrender to the demands of 
the rest of the world. It would appear from statements 
made by Soviet officials that the decree was aimed at meet- 
ing the conditions laid down by Secretary of State Hughes, 
The decree, which is called “ A decree concerning the right 
of private property, which is acknowledged by the Soviet 
Republic and defended by the courts of the Republic,” is 
unofficially represented as the last concession which Russia 
is willing to make in order to render possible cooperation 
with capitalistic States. A special clause denies the rights 
under law to previous owners whose property was ex~- 
propriated. The decree permits: 


Property Rights 
in Russia 


Provision No. 1—The right of property in buildings in towns 
and rural districts which are not municipalized by local Soviets up 
to the date of publication of this decree, and the right to remove 
such buildings and to transfer to any buyer leasing the right the 
land on which the building stood. (The right to transfer a lease 
does not cover plots of land in rural districts.) 

Provision No. 2—Terms of agreement with local authorities 
managing land and the right of buildings thereupon in town or 
rural districts within a fixed period of the law, not to exceed forty- 
nine years, with the same periods of rights to buildings upon these 
plots. 

Provision No. 3.—The right of private property in “ movables,” 
which includes factories, works, and trade and industrial concerns 
which might be in private possession; all sorts of implements and 
means of production, agricultural produce and industrial produce ; 
goods which have not been exempted from private exchange by 
special laws, and money, capital, and articles for household or per- 
sonal consumption. (The requistioning of the property indicated in 
these paragraphs, with compensation within one month for prop- 
erty removed or confiscated at the average market price, and also 
uncompensated requisitioning, should be allowed only by due pro- 
cess of law.) 

Among the other property rights conceded are the right 
to pawn or deposit property, rights to inventions, copy- 
rights, trademarks, industrial models and designs, the right 
to inherit by will within limits of a total amount of $5,100, 
the right to make agreements for the rent of property, 
buying, selling and exchanging rights; loans, contracts, 
surety insurance in limited companies, trusts, bills of ex- 
change and all sorts of banking and credit deals, which 
agreements receive legal force and enjoy the defense of the 


courts. 
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The Soviet Executive Committee also passed the Gov- 
ernment’s new land law which reaffirms the policy of State 
ownership of all lands, but provides life tenure for 
peasants working it. According to this policy no one may 
buy or sell land, but land may remain indefinitely in the 
possession of those who cultivate it. However, should the 
peasants cease to cultivate land or leave it voluntarily for 
three consecutive years, or if they try to pawn it or sell it, 
or if they emigrate, or the land is wanted for State pur- 
poses, it may be taken by the State. Peasants temporarily 
unable to cultivate land themselves may lease it for a maxi- 
mum of two years. Communes working land may in cer- 
tain cases hire labor. 


The British Premier has once more discomforted the 
prophets of his downfall. Returning from Genoa, with 
what seemed failure on his hands, he made his report to 
the House of Commons, and received 
Parliamentary approval of his work 
by the remarkable vote of 235 to 26. 
This vote amounted to a vote of confidence. 

Mr. Lloyd George began by calling attention to the 
fact that thirty-four nations, filled with the war-atmos- 
phere, at difference with one another, separated by feuds, 
misunderstandings and scarcely on speaking terms, met at 
the Conference table and discussed measures for restor- 
ing peacen a spirit of amity up to the very last hour. 
Had there been such a conference in 1914 there would 
have been no war. He said that he proposed merely to 
recite the facts and leave the members to judge whether 
the Conference had been a success. The speech, how- 
ever, was concerned mainly with the Russian situation, 
and was remarkable for its clear presentation of the prob- 
lem. The keynote of his endeavors at Genoa was struck 
almost at the beginning when he said: 


Lloyd George’s 
Victory 


The Russians are a gallant people, a loyal and patient people, 
a people capable of greater heights of unselfish devotion than 
almost any race in the world, as they demonstrated through the 
first two or three years of the Great War, when more particularly 
on one occasion they sacrificed themselves in order to save the 
Allies; but a people accustomed for generations to obey ruthless 
and relentless authority, and who, under the lash of despair, had 
been very formidable to their neighbors. There it was no use 
questioning. There sat men who represented the unchallenged 
masters for the time-being of the fate of that formidable but 
very distressed people. “Millions of Russians could only be dealt 
with through them. They could only be brought into contact 
with the outside world through them. They only could be 
rescued from hunger and death through them. The treasures of 
Russia could not be unlocked to the outside world except through 
them. Peace or war with Russia could only be made through 
them. ; 

Three possible ways presented themselves as alternatives 


for dealing with Russia, namely, the application of force, 
complete abandonment of Russia to her fate, and the 
endeavor to make some arrangement with Russia after 
pointing out the principles and the conduct of the Russian 
Government which precluded relations of trust and co- 
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operation. The first method he held to be absurd; the 
second was extremely dangerous and impracticable; the 
third was tried with some success, for it cleared the at- 
mosphere, brought the essentials of the problem into clear 
relief and paved the way for a continuation of the dis- 
cussion from a new angle at The Hague. 

The Premier was very frank in dealing with dangers 
of the policy which advocated leaving Russia to work out 
her own fate. The treaty between Russia and Germany 
was a potential menace of great magnitude. Russia 
possesses every natural resource necessary for creating 
armament, and Germany every technical skill for turn- 
ing those resources into efficient equipment. Russia has 
at present an army of 1,500,000 and reserve forces of 
more than 4,000,000 and was massing troops along her 
frontiers. It was folly to disregard the possibilities of 
such forces, if Russia were refused assistance. There- 
fore all the British delegates were of the opinion that: 

Some arrangement with Russia was necessary in order to save 
misery in Russia itself, necessary in order to enable Russia ta 
make her contribution to the needs of the world, necessary to en- 
able Russia to help in the swelling of that volume of trade upon 
which so many millions of people depend for their daily bread, 
necessary in order to give a sense of stability and security to 
Europe, and, above all, necessary in order to avert those evils 
which lurk in the future if nothing is done in order to set 
straight this tangle of misunderstandings. 

Having pointed out the necessity for arriving at some 
way of reaching a peaceful understanding with Russia, the 
Premier reviewed the history of the negotiations with the 
Soviet delegates, and the steps which had been taken in 
the direction of amicable relations. The matter, he said, 
was still under discussion, and for the present the na- 
tions had agreed to a truce which would permit the dis- 
cussion to proceed in an atmosphere of tranquillity. Mr. 
Lloyd George clearly regards the Genoa Conference as 
not ended but only interrupted. In his mind The Hague 
Conference is only its continuation. He is still hopeful: 

I am not going to say whether Genoa will ultimately succeed. 
I believe it has accomplished great things already. You had 
thirty-four nations coming together to discuss their troubles, their 
difficulties, their disputes, their apprehensions and making a real 
effort to arrive at an understanding, nations which had not met 
before for years, nations which had been in deadly conflict with 
each other. If Genoa were to fail, the condition of Europe would 
indeed be tragic—channels of trade clogged by restrictions and 
difficulties, artificial and otherwise; commerce stagnating into 
poisonous national swamps; quarrels, suspicions, feuds between 
nations, ending, who knows when, im great conflicts. But if 
Genoa succeeds, even partially, a great thing will be accom- 
plished for the peace of Europe. 


Germany.—The cable report from the United States 
Commercial Attaché at Berlin indicates an almost-general 
slump in business and economic conditions. The drop iv 
the domestic market is due to a reac- 
tion from the previous overbuying, 
while foreign trade shows an unfavor- 
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able balance in the excess of import over export values. 
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This amounted in March, the last month for which statis- 
tics are at hand, to 1,600,000,000 marks. Yet it is plain 
that Germany cannot possibly begin to meet her obliga- 
tions except by an exceedingly favorable foreign-trade 
balance. 

The present freight rates, which became effective on May 
1, result in a total increase of 3,800 per cent since 1913. 
The rates for freight had been retained at practically the 
pre-war level until October, 1917, when an increase of 
seven per cent was made. By 1921 it had risen to 1,973, 
and this high percentage has now practically doubled. 
The coal which in 1914 was priced at 12.9 marks a metric 
ton, and in January, 1920, at 107 marks, has now risen to 
925 marks. There has moreover been a general decrease ° 
in coal production. The cost of most of the raw materials 
used by German industries is continually increasing. 

The Government cost-of-living index, based on 100° for 
1914, is now given for April as 3,175. It was 2,639 in 
March. The foodstuffs index, figured on the same basis, 
was 4,356 for April as against 3,602 in March. Both of 
these figures have for some time been steadily increas- 
ing month by month. In January, 1922, they were re- 
spectively 1,640 and 2,219, while in July, 1921, they had 
been 963 and 1,274. Equally significant is the fact that 
the increase of note circulation during April was probably 
the highest reached hitherto. The floating debt in Treas- 
ury bills was augmented by almost a record figure. On 
April 29 the note circulation of the Reichsbank amounted 
to 140,420,000,000. It had increased about 10,000,000,000 
during each of the two preceding months. During April 
the mark fluctuated between 228 and 305 to the dollar. 


Palestine—Recalling the fact that the Balfour Dec- 
laration of November 2, 1917, while announcing the 
British Government’s intention of establishing in Pales- 

inoenedhine tine a “national home for the Jewish 

a people,” the Month reminds its readers 
Steniom that the declaration expressly stipu- 
lates, nevertheless, that that policy “must not prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities.” But from the first, it appears, this stipulation 
has been practically ignored. For the English Jesuit 
magazine observes that: 


Palestine surely belongs to its actual inhabitants now freed from 
Turkish rule, 624,000 of whom are non-Jewish and only 76,000 
Jewish. Yet by the appointment of a Jew, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
as High Commissioner, and by giving him a council of twenty, of 
which only seven represent the non-Jewish element, the Arabs 
and Christians are practically deprived of any voice in the ad- 
ministration of their country and especially of any effective con- 
trol of the immigration which it is the policy of the Zionists to 
promote. As long ago as the Liverpool Catholic Congress of 1920 
Cardinal Bourne called attention to the working of the process 
by which the expropriation of the original inhabitants was being 
carried on by Jewish syndicates, and demanded, in justice to 
Arab and Christian alike, certain practical measures of relief. The 
process has gone on since and nothing has been done to mitigate 
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the injustice of ruling the land in the interests of foreign immi- 
grants and excluding the bulk of the inhabitants from any share 
in the government. The Balfour Declaration, elicited presumably 
by the need of Jewish financial aid during the war, was of doubt- 
ful legality from the first, even with its restrictive clauses, and 
has become mere oppression now that the restrictions are set at 
nought. In one of his last allocutions the late Pope protested 
against the Jewish maltreatment of Catholics in Palestine, and 
declared that the rule of the Turk was more just and equitable. 
And latterly the Times, under the inspiration of Lord Northcliffe, 
has been exerting itself to put the amazing facts before the pub- 
lic—how, for instance, the Zionist political Commission are calmly 
working to introduce into Palestine 50,000 or 60,000 Jews per 
annum with the express object of making the country “just as 
Jewish as America is American and England is English.” 

The editor of the Month, it is clear, believes that 
others besides the English and the diaspora, should have 
a voice in deciding who should control the destinies of 
the Holy Land. 

‘ 

Rome.—The XXVIth International Eucharistic Con- 
gress opened with impressive ceremonies on Ascension 
Eve, May 24. The inauguration scenes took place in the 
Court of the Belvedere in the Vatican 
in the presence of an immense throng 
of delegates from every part of the 
world, estimated in the Associated Press dispatches, as 
numbering about 10,000. The first official act of the 
Congress consisted in the address of homage it paid to 
the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. The members of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, other high prelates as well 
as the diplomatic corps accredited to the Vatican, were 


The Eucharistic 
Congress 


present surrounding the Pontiff who was seated on his 
throne, the address being delivered in the name of the 


delegates by Cardinal Vannutelli. His Eminence re- 
counted the efforts made by the Pontiff for the return of 
peace to a distracted world and expressed the confidence 
and faith of the Church in the Vicar of Christ. When 
the Pope rose to respond, he was for some moments pre- 
vented from speaking by the demonstration which fol- 
lowed. He was enthusiastically greeted by the 10,000 
delegates, who vigorously clapped their hands and waved 
handkerchiefs. From the meager accounts given by the 
press of the Pontiff’s address, only the leading idea can be 
gathered. The Holy Father declared that the entire world 
was still waiting for peace, but that an effective peace 
could come only from God. 

Roman newspapers of May 24 reported that the Pope 
would bless the people from the outside balcony of St. 
Peter’s at some time during the sessions of the Eucharistic 
Congress. But from Vatican sources it was learnt that 
such an event was not provided for in the program drawn 
up by Benedict XV, which was being faithfully followed 
by his successor. On the opening day, thousands of 
the delegates flocked to the churches to hear Mass. St. 
Peter’s received the largest number, a constant stream 
flowing in and out of the Basilica from an early hour. 
Hundreds of pilgrims visited the Vatican. No untoward 
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incident marked the opening of the Congress proper, but 
almost at the moment when it was gathering, a clash, 
which had no relation whatever to the Congress and was 
not premeditated or organized against it, took place be- 
tween bands of Fascisti and Communists. May 24 was 
the anniversary of Italy’s entrance into the war, and the 
conflict occurred when the Fascisti who were attending 
the funeral of the Roman war-hero, Enrico Toti, were 
attacked by the Communists. As an immediate result of 
the affray, three persons were killed and forty wounded. 
Besides this, the encounter caused a strike among the 
street-car workers, who took this measure to protest 
against what they called the undue severity of the police 
in dealing with the rioters. The strike inconvenienced 
the pilgrims to the Congress but did not dampen their 
enthusiasm. In spite of all transportation difficulties, 
thousands crowded into St. Peter’s on Ascension Day, 
May 25, to attend the Mass said by the Holy Father. 

The Holy Father was carried into the Basilica on the 
sedia gestatoria, preceded by a long procession of Cardi- 
nals and other prelates. All the Vatican uniformed corps 
were in full dress, the Swiss Guards being arrayed in their 
picturesque Renaissance costumes. Something of the 
splendor which marked the Papal coronation ceremonies 
four months ago was repeated in the present function. 
After the Mass, the Holy Father and his immediate suite 
went in procession to the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Pope bestowing his blessing on the kneeling 
throng on his way. On the same day, thousands of 
delegates marched down the Appian Way to the Cata- 
combs of Calixtus where a procession was held. The 
Blessed Sacrament was carried by Cardinal-Vicar Pom- 
pilj, the vast throngs going as far as St. Paul’s outside the 
walls, where Cardinal Tacci received the Sacred Host and 
carried it inside the Basilica in another monstrance es- 
pecially designed for the occasion. Inside the Catacombs 
themselves, addresses were made by the Cardinal Vicar 
and Monsignor Heylen, Bishop of Namur, President of 
the Congress. On May 28, more than 100,000 faithful 
from all countries took part in the imposing procession in 
which the Blessed Sacrament was carried from St. John 
Lateran to the Coliseum where Mass had been said by 
Mgr. Bartolomasi, Bishop of Triest in the presence of 
10,000 children. The Blessed Sacrament was carried at 
intervals by Cardinals Granito del Belmonte, Merry del 
Val, Bourne, Pompilj, and Vannutelli, the latter undaunted 
by the heat and the burden of his eighty-six years. It is 
estimated that 500,000 people knelt in adoration as the 
Blessed Sacrament passed on its triumphal way. The 
ceremonies reached their most solemn moment when the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given from an 
altar erected under the Arch of Titus, on the Sacred Way, 
having on one side the Coliseum and on the other the 
Forum. At night time, the whole of Rome and the princi- 
pal churches were illuminated, the dome of St. Peter’s 
being especially brilliant. 
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The Austria of Today 


EUGENE WEARE 






Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


went—not to Paris as is often asserted, but rather— 
to Vienna. Good Bostonians went to Paris and oc- 
casionally a maiden lady from Philadelphia, but to the 
pleasure-loving among the Europeans the once-proud capi- 
tal city of the Hapsburgs stood as a sort of earthly para- 
dise. There was the music, Viennese music, to be heard 
at all hours of the day and night, chiefly at night, and 
there was the laughter of gay folks at play and the song 
of youth, all, in that other day, to be had for the price of 
an admission ticket to any one of a hundred theaters or 
cafes. There is still the music to be heard and the 
laughter and the song. More recently, too, there is the 
dancing, wild, riotous, sensuous, and suggestive of Amer- 
ican vulgarity at its worst. There are the theaters as of 
yore and the Franz Lehar operettas with that same tune- 
fulness about them which set all New York to whistling 
back in the days when the “ Merry Widow” was the 
vogue. One may still while away the hours of a long 
winter’s night at the Chapeau Rouge with its wonderful 
orchestra made up of a dozen violins, a church organ and 
a piano. And yet, despite all this and more, there is a 
something lacking in the Vienna of 1922. It is not the 
city that it once was. It is a changed Vienna. It is a 
Vienna without the Viennese. So some old-timers have 
taken to writing of articles for American newspapers 1nd 
magazines the gist of which is that general conditions in 
Vienna are not unlike those to be found elsewhere in the 
larger cities of Europe at the present time and that all the 
reports you hear regarding the suffering, misery and 
starvation are either untrue or grossly exaggerated. 
And they are, too, if by exaggeration you mean that 
general conditions of life in Vienna at the present time 
are no better than they were one, two or three years ago. 
Unquestionably they are. For one thing, there is a more 
hopeful spirit abroad and there is no typhus, either. 
Little children, thanks to the generosity of the American 
people and the very excellent work of the American Re- 
lief Administration are in fairly good shape and to a great 
extent are free from rickets, scarlet fever, typhoid, tuber- 
culosis and a dozen and one other diseases and ailments to 
which little children are subjected in countries where 
hunger stalks about. Then, too, you can get hold of 
some food now in Vienna, if you have the price to pay 
for it, and this is a tremendous step forward. Of course, 
if you have not the price you go hungry. 
Unless you get off the beaten track of the tourists and 
away from the atmosphere of the hotels and the cabarets 
you may be fooled by the things which you see and hear. 


I: used to be said that when good Europeans died they 


Just now the hotels in Vienna are crowded to the over- 
flow with a well-dressed, prosperous and merry throng. 
In fact, all winter long the better-class hotels have been 
overtaxed but it has been noted that the patrons speak 
Yiddish, French or English. Your native Austrian 
speaks German. The only Austrians to be found around 
the better-class Vienna hotels are the waiters, the porters 
and the emaciated women, young and old, who make your 
bed and scrub your floor. 

At this writing one American dollar will buy seven 
thousand Austrian kronen. An outside room in one of 
the good hotels—there are five or six of them all told— 
costs in the neighborhood of ten thousand kronen. In 
addition, it is necessary that you indulge in a lavish ex- 
penditure of tips to everybody connected with the hotel 
staff. Otherwise, you run the risk of having your bag- 
gage dumped out into the hallway once your back is 
turned. In the restaurants of the better grade, food is 
plentiful and wholesome. 

The better-class shops in all parts of the town are doing 
a thriving business. Prices are high for the quality of 
goods offered but trade is brisk. Visitors have the idea 
that prices are very cheap in Vienna and so they buy 
anything which attracts the eye and which looks to be 
good. There is a demand for all sorts and kinds of 
wares. Leather goods, for which Vienna has long been 
noted, but which now come from Germany, are sold 
just as fast as they can be delivered. The Vienna dealer 
puts his stamp upon the cover and the tourist is satisfied. 

Now, in all these undertakings it is noted that your 
Viennese is strikingly conspicuous by his absence. And 
this is no chance thing, either. Back of it all is a story 
so tragic in its details that one is made to shudder at the 
thought of it. It is a story of poverty, hunger and 
disease; of the almost total destruction of a great people 
once counted among the proudest in all the world; of the 
blunderings and stupidities of men who were rated to be 
among the world’s greatest statesmen but whose delibera- 
tions and final decisions have resulted in the near ap- 
proach to annihilation and chaos, not of Austria alone, 
but of all European civilization. It makes no difference 
what you think of the justice or injustice which was 
meted out by the Conference at Versailles. The fact is 
that today, three years after the conclusion of that Con- 
ference, Europe is just about one step removed from: 
international chaos. Disorder, dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust are prevalent and widespread. Governments are 
functioning but precariously. National currency is worth- 
less or nearly so. There is little of industrial enter- 
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prise and, of course, no employment. International hatred 
grows apace and the menace of militarism, outside Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary, is as threatening as ever. 
The rich continue to thrive and to prosper and the poor, 
always the poor, stand face to face with the horrible 
specter of despair. 

The case of Austria is but typical. It may be that 
peace and order will prevail again in Europe. It is pos- 
sible that industry will be reestablished, that men and 
women will take to doing business as sensible human be- 
ings and put aside the hatred and bitterness which ap- 
pears to be the international philosophy of your present- 
day European. All these things are possible, but in any 
scheme which looks to the rehabilitation of European 
civilization, the reassertion of governmental authority or 
the firm establishment of international peace and order, 
Austria must be reckoned with. If Austria is permitted 
to die, all Europe will pay the price. And because 
Austria is essential to the general scheme of things in 
Eastern and South-eastern Europe she will have to be 
preserved. There is no other way out despite the hatred 
and worse with which her neighbors seem to be ani- 
mated. 

In order to approach to an understanding of the pres- 
ent situation it is necessary to review briefly the general 
makeup of Austria before the war. It will be recalled 
that previous to the outbreak of hostilities in the summer 
of 1914, the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy was really 
a combination of several small nations, a sort of proto- 
type of our present much-advertised League of Nations 
and with just about as much harmony and understanding 
among its members. Numbered among the subjects of 
the old Emperor Francis Joseph there were Poles, Czechs, 
Germans, Bohemians, Slovaks, Hungarians, Ruthenians, 
Rumanians, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Italians. It was 
a combination of governments, not people, and when the 
crash came in the twilight days of the war, each of these 
several races became staggeringly nationalistic and self- 
determined. All hands set about to doing business on 
their own hook and, incidentally but by no means of least 
importance, to doing everything in their power to de- 
stroy every vestige of the once mighty power of the 
Hapsburgs. 

Yet for all practical purposes the old Dual Monarchy 
had been a really sound economic empire, self-supporting 
and to a great extent, self-sufficient. From Lower Silesia 
came the richest of rich minerals. Galicia had the oil, 
Bohemia, the wheat, corn, sugar and coal; the vast and 
fertile plains of Hungary provided food a-plenty, and the 
Tyrol, north and south, paid its toll in timber and fruit. 
The great textile industries in and about the district of 
Moravia finished off the raw materials and provided the 
wearing apparel for the nation. The beer, so important 
in the lives of most Europeans, came from Bohemia. It 
was a great combination, carefully planned and wisely 
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controlled and, while it lasted, there was peace, order and 
prosperity. 

Then came the war, the revolution and that other thing 
which is commonly called the peace. At Versailles the 
Austro-Hungarian egg was unscrambled and seven gov- 
ernments set up doing business where only one held 
forth previously. The principle of the “right of men 
everywhere ”’—except, of course, in Ireland, Egypt and 
India—* to choose their way of life and obedience ” was 
put into practise with a vengeance. Everybody in East- 
ern and South-eastern Europe suddenly became self-de- 
termined, frightfully nationalistic and exceedingly jealous 
of their national individuality, Common-sense gave way to 
suspicion, distrust and hatred. Everybody started quarrel- 
ing with his neighbor and refraining, persistently and per- 
niciously, from having anything whatever to do with him. 
The Bohemians kept all their beer at home; the Hun- 
garians would not feed the Rumanians, the Poles would 
not even speak to the Czechs, the Jugo-Slavs embarked 
upon a comic-opera revolution at Fiume and the Italians, 
tried to take everything they could get their hands on. All 
were agreed, in both principle and practise, upon but one 
thing: Smash Austria. The plan seems to have been to 
kill, wound, maim and disfigure; cheat, rob and pillage 
all the Austrians they could get hold of. And, oh, how 
thoroughly and completely it has succeeded! It is the one 
really completed job in all present-day Europe. From 
a nation of fifty-five millions, she has been reduced to less 
than six, of which more than two millions are in Vienna. 
Her general appearance is that of a tiny man with a huge 
head and no limbs. 

And yet, despite all this, thinking men and women in 
Austria will tell you that she may yet be saved. They say 
that, given a fair chance and one one-hundredth part of 
the help which has been promised her from outside 
sources, she may yet be salvaged. Perhaps so. Many men 
who have studied the situation say that it is impossible, 
that it cannot be done. The Austrians say that it can and 
it must. Let us hope, for the sake of humanity and justice, 
that the Austrians are right. 

In another paper an examination will be offered of the 
facts which have an important bearing on the matter. 


Cutting the Army 


EvsripGe CoLsy 


ET me talk about the army. Congress has been 
wrangling about it for several months now, about 


promotions, and appropriations, and policies. Not that I 
want to criticize Congress, for that is the last thing I can 
do. But there are certain sentiments abroad in this coun- 
try which leak through by the Congressional route, and 
show how little the people of the United States really 
appreciate military problems. It merely happens that 
things said in Washington represent the mind of the 
nation, and by Washington I mean Congress, for the Chief 
of Staff and the President are at one on this subject and 
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Representative Percy E. Quinn of Mississippi is speak- 
ing. What he says is, we may presume, merely a re- 
flection of the thoughts of his constituents. And this is 
what he says: 

What do we want this big army for? Do you believe that the 
wealth-producers, wage-earners, small business people, and pro- 
fessional men of the United States want such an army as that? 
Do they want to have a soldier strapped on the back of each one 
of them when they are already humpbacked with bearing taxes 
of every kind—road taxes, and school taxes, and municipal 
taxes, and State taxes, and Federal taxes—and then have the 
Federal Government come in, slapping them in the face and push- 
ing them down and putting soldiers on their backs? Do you 
believe there is a small business man or laboring man or woman, 
or a farmer in this great Republic who wants such a big army 
as this? Certainly none of them want 11,000 or 13,000 officers. 
If we are going to have an army to go out and fight, they have 
already shown how we can get there. But we are not fixing to 
fight anybody. ... These gentlemen always told us before we 
got into war that it would take two years to teach young men 
how to march and drill and fight the enemy. But that fiction 
has been done away with. This war has demonstrated that we 
can train a man to fight, and fight effectively, in three months’ 
time. 

Fervid oratory, to be sure, and punctuated, according to 
the issue of the Congressional Record in which it ap- 
pears, with “ applause.” 

Listen, however, to the words of others: It is well 
known that we were very fortunate in the last war, that 
France and Britain held the line while we prepared, that 
they even furnished us with munitions and aircraft and 
artillery and instructors. The most unusual event in all 
history happened in 1917-1918: a great nation went to 
war and did not conduct an offensive operation of any 
sort until a year later, and that (Cantigny) was con- 
sidered in the nature of a try-out, and even then did not 
penetrate to its real objectives, the enemy artillery posi- 
tions in the rear. It is well known that we sent our strong- 
est youths, between the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
one into a conflict where old men and boys of our Allies 
and our enemies were then engaged. It is well known 
that the freshness of our troops counted more than our 
personnel, material, or technique. It is well known that 
as John Buchan has said, in 1918, “ The condition of 
Ludendorff’s forces in the last stages of fatigue was be- 
coming tragic.” Ludendorff shows by authoritative 
documents that he was hampered by delays in mobilization, 
manufacture, and morale. Another German (von Giehrl) 
has remarked that the German troops “ were in a condi- 
tion of physical and mental tension with practically no 
rest. We no longer had any first-class divisions. The 
Americans did not fight against the good German soldier 
whom we had put into the front between 1914 and April, 
1918.” This is the judgment of careful commentators 
on the operations, not snap judgment, either, but cool, 
reasoned judgment. 

Then there is the question of training, the old story of 
training which has confronted us from Lexington to 


have likewise urged the nation’s legislators to see the light. 
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Bladensburg, from Bull Run to Tampa. Let the authori- 
ties speak again: The navy brought them over, yes. 
But whom did they bring over? On June 5, 1918, Foch 
and Milner and Pershing signed an agreement which 
said: “ We recognize that the combatant troops to be 
dispatched in July may have to include troops that have 
had insufficient training, but we consider the present 
emergency such as to justify a temporary and exceptional 
departure by the United States.” Says Frothingham: 
“It was only the desperate situation after the German 
drive to the Marne that induced General Foch as a last 
resort to place American divisions in the fighting line.” 
Says Ayres, in his lately published statistical summary : 

“ The average American soldier who went to France re- 
ceived six months’ training in this country before he 
sailed. After he landed overseas, he had two months’ 
training before entering the battle line.” Says von Giehrl: 
“The Americans willingly submitted to all losses which 
would have been lessened or avoided by careful prepara- 
tion.” Says General Maurice: 

America placed the pick of her splendid manhood in the field 
and that manhood went ahead at the job in front of it without 
counting the cost. By doing its job it gave us victory in 1918. 
... There are times and occasions when the valor of ignorance 
has its advantages. With greater experience the American in- 
fantry would have learned to overcome the German machine- 
guns with less loss of life, and the services of supply would have 
worked more smoothly. Had the American army waited to gain 
that experience, the war would certainly have been prolonged by 
at least six months. 

There is the testimony of authorities. Soldiers can- 
not be made in three months, and the pity of it is that 
our three months’ training camps for officers gave that 
impression. Surely we won the war. The Germans 
admit it; the French thank us for it; even the English 
acknowledge it. But at what a cost! By proper train- 
ing that cost could be reduced. A successful military 
operation, an army officer is taught, is that which accom- 
plishes the desired results with the minimum casualties. 
By such a standard our operations were unsuccessful. 
It is very nice to grow enthusiastic about a citizen army, 
to speak as Mr. Bryan is said to have spoken, of a million 
men springing to arms overnight. It sounds democratic 
to remark as Sir Douglas Haig remarks that: 

A schoolmaster, a lawyer, a taxicab driver have commanded 
brigades; an editor has commanded a division; an under-cook, 
an insurance clerk, an architect’s assistant, and a police in- 
spector became efficient general staff officers, a railway signal- 
man, a coal miner, a market gardener, and an assistant secretary 
to a haberdasher’s company have risen to command battalions; 
clerks have commanded batteries; a schoolmaster, a collier, an 
iron molder, an instructor in tailoring, an assistant gas engi- 
neer, and a grocer’s assistant have commanded companies. 

But there is another part of the story yet to tell. Mar- 
shall Haig said a part of it: “ There can be no question 
that to our general unpreparedness must be attributed the 
loss of many thousands of brave men whose sacrifice we 
deeply deplore, while we regard their splendid gallantry 















































and self-devotion with unstinted admiration and grati- 


tude.” Our Quartermaster General said the rest: 


A country which adopts a policy of neglecting, in time of peace, 
to prepare for war insists upon the utmost economy as regards 
money matters and adopts a most improvident and wasteful ex- 
travagance of time. . . . When such a country is later forced into 
war, it necessarily is compelled to reverse its action and, in order 
to provide for the troops in the short time available, must exer- 
cise economy as to time and be extravagant as regards money. 


Now this is the view of the army: We believe that it 
takes more than three months to make a soldier. We be- 
lieve that it takes far more than that to make a successful 
officer. We believe in preparedness, and in preparedness 
without a huge standing army. We have found and: 
formulated for the first time in our history, it is said, an 
adequate military policy. This is set forth in the act of 
June 4, 1920, which provides that the army of the United 
States shall consist of three parts, the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. The Regu- 
lar Army acts as instructors of the whole, and must there- 
for, in time of peace be top-heavy with officers, for large 
numbers of these will be required for duty with the R. 
O. T. C., with Organized Reserves, with the National 
Guard. The application of this theory was worked out 
on the available man-power of the several districts of 
the United States, which were designated as Corps Areas 
and provisions made for rapid mobilization and co- 
ordination of citizen soldiers, who, it was presumed, would 
have already received some training in the summer camps 
and in the National Guard and in the R. O. T. C. col- 
leges. It was estimated that 250,000 soldiers would be 
needed in the Regular Army for his work. This num- 
ber was cut a year ago to 150,000. It has been stated in 
Washington by General Pershing, by the Secretary of 
War, and also by President Harding, that any further 
diminution will seriously impair the application of the 
whole policy. That is why the army does not want the 
army cut. 

With our present personnel and proper facilities for 
training citizens in the rudiments of the complex type of 
warfare waged nowadays, the army can carry on suf- 
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ficiently well to reduce to a very brief time the period 
which will in the future be needed to train additional 
increments adequately to a fit state for entering battle. 
By a lucky combination of circumstances, the remoteness 
of the front, the Plattsburg movement, and the Mexican 
Border mobilization of 1916, we were able to accomplish 
results in 1918, though at high cost in men and money, 
with troops that averaged eight months’ training. In 
the future we may be able to do better. Whether or not 
we shall be able to improve upon the performances of 
1918 depends, however, upon the continuance of our 
present policy. 

I am not speaking to Congress. I have already said 
I do not wish to do that. I am speaking to the people at 
large, the people whose mouthpieces the men in Congress 
are. I note with interest the multitude of newspaper edi- 
torials appearing of late in the daily press all over the 
country in support of the sentiments of General Persh- 
ing, and the Secretary of War, and President Harding 
on this point. I note with interest that many people 
feel, as does Representative Frank Crowther of New 
York, who remarked in Washington not long ago: “I 
hope we will have a decent-sized army in this country. 
I may have lost sight of the vision of the dove flying 
with an olive branch in its mouth, but, men have fought 
ever since the world began, ever since Cain slew his 
brother Abel; fought for power and profit and for revenge 
and for new territory, and I believe they will do so until 
the end of time. I am a great believer in the old motto 
of the Puritans, ‘Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry.” I want to see these United States of mine so pro- 
tected with an army and navy that we can feel a degree 
of safety that may not even follow with the signing of 
all the peace pacts in the world. I may have a wrong 
idea, but I have had to fight for everything I have had 
ever since I was knee high, and I believe that is about 
all you get in this world, namely, what you fight for. It 
is what has made this country great, and this greatest of 
all nations, our beloved United States, should never again 
be caught in the trap of unpreparedness, baited with the 
cheese of pacifism.” 


Sidelights on Modern Industrialism 


H. A. FROMMELT 


COMMITTEE of prominent engineers recently 
A brought a startling indictment against American in- 

dustry. We had all along been led to believe that 
our national pride was justified by our manufacturing re- 
sults. Our workshops had been standardized, automatic- 
ized and filled with fool-proof machines and infallible 
systems until the layman believed that we had reached the 
heights of perfection. Our mounting mass production 


was going unquestioned when the present period of 





liquidation called for a general inventory and all-round 
stock-taking. Then it was discovered that the industrial 
ledger would not balance until a tremendous item of 
waste had been written into it. The engineers told us 
that labor was partly to blame for this, while management 
had to shoulder by far the larger portion. Whatever the 
exact division, which can probably never be shown to a 
demonstration, the great ugly fact was there, American 
industry was distressingly wasteful. 
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There have been various causes assigned as explanations 
for this fact. By far the larger blame was written down 
against the management side of industry; labor came 
away with less to answer for. At least such was the 
judgment of the engineers’ committee and it is hardly pos- 
sible to suspect them of radical or proletarian tendencies. 
It was significant, in this connection, that the investigators 
laid no blame at the door of the system itself, whose ef- 
ficiency they were scrutinizing. The management was to 
blame because of the manner in which it managed; labor 
was to blame for the manner in which it labored. But 
apparently the system under which both performed their 
respective functions in our industrial life was beyond cavil. 

This was to be expected from men reared under the 
protecting aegis of modern industry. Catholic sociologists 
have been, perhaps, the first to establish the lack of an 
adequate /eit-motéf in our industrial. They pcinted to the 
obvious fact that unless laborers became in far greater 
measure owners, in part at least, of the tools with which 
they produce, labor would be the expression of a man’s 
grim determination to live and not the expression of a 
creative impulse made useful. And surely without this 
modern industry has become a thing without a spirit. 
How much of our inefficiency must be charged against 
this essential characteristic can never be mathematically 
evaluated, though it is undoubtedly the largest single item. 

We have robbed our impulse to labor of everything but 
the bare brutal instinct of self-preservation and existence. 
The feeling of security is gone; the interest in a vitally 
personal matter is gone. The “ plant” has become an im- 
personal thing, a huge agglomeration of buildings, ma- 
chinery and men, whose interrelation the laborer does 
not understand and whose product he does not see, much 
less know. Is it possible that toil can be anything else 
than drudgery necessarily endured? 

But this is not all; not by far. When we begin to ex- 
amine a little farther, we discover a lack, not only of that 
sense and feeling of security in labor, but a satisfying ob- 
ject for the innate human faculty of creating something 
useful and beautiful. 

In other words there is no such thing as craftsmanship 
in modern industry. A man cannot be a craftsman, in the 
true sense of that vanished term, if he is the tender of 
a machine which all day long grinds out one small part 
of a manufactured product, which he may not even see 
completed, except outside his place of work. Specializa- 
tion in industry has completely obliterated the last traces 
of craftsmanship wherever it is a part of the system. 

This is true even of the most high-grade manufactured 
product. In fact so conspicuous is it that the few re- 
maining companies who have not been sucked into the 
swift current of modern mass production are objects of 
curiosity and their product has an accepted standard all 
their own. As a consequence, their workmen are known 
throughout the industrial world as a favorite few and are 
regarded as craftsmen, not mechanics. And their attitude, 
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as a body, is as different from the ordinary attitude as their 
classification in industry. They build and create and 
beautify and make perfect; their fellow-men work at a 
“job,” “turn-out,” operate a machine, or “ feed an 
automat.” The shop-terms of the workmen themselves 
are only too significant and sufficiently clarifying even to 
the stranger in modern industry. 

Not only does this specialization pigeon-hole the work- 
man and classify him according to a soul-killing sub- 
division of operations, which degrades his creative in- 
stinct to a mere mechanical performance, but it has also, 
in the main, condemned his work, or the thing to which 
he is contributing to a “ product.” Quantity, in the mind 
of the workman, and, indeed, in reality, has become the 
first thought in industry. Quality is not to be thought of 
except as it expresses “ selling-points” over the com- 
petitor’s “ products,” or in the bare equivalent of some- 
thing that will “ stand-up ” to the demands made upon it. 
Finish, perfection, beauty, all those things which make 
for pride in the workman as well as the ultimate owner 
or user, are lacking. 

The modern workman is actually trained to overlook 
defects. His first concern must be the maintenance of 
production; he knows that an inspection department will 
settle the percentage of defects allowable. The art of 
covering-in defects has grown to be of considerable im- 
portance and whole departments are, in some instances, 
concerned with this part of our modern manufacturing. 
“ Speeding-up,” “hitting the high spots,” “‘ shooting it 
[the product] through,” “ passing it up,” as well as “ pass- 
ing the buck,” are shop terms which are a whole com- 
mentary on this phase of manufacturing. 

And who does not know of it in the building industry? 
Furniture is made to sell and not use, which is expressed 
in the common household phrase, “ not made like it used 
to be.” Veneer not only covers-up our national sin of 
wastefulness, but shoddy workmanship as well. Period 
furniture brings us back to the aristocracy and royalty 
of former days, but not to their craftsmen. Houses are 
built to live in these dour days, to cut short across the 
paths of the profiteering landlord, or they are built for 
speculative purposes, but very few, are built to be enjoyed 
as a home. “ Real-estate houses” is a term, whose sig- 
nificance is greater by far than a whole book of com- 
mentary on the lost art of home-building. 

An architect recently stated that there were not suf- 
ficient workmen in the various building trades to supply 
the needs for a return to a normal amount of building- 
activity. And this in spite of the overwhelming number 
of unemployed! Workmen were deserting these trades, 
because the traditions of the day precludes good work. 
A carpenter is given second- or third-rate lumber; he is 
told to do his work so-and-so, which he knows to be wrong 
or at best a makeshift and when he has finished he knows 
that he has performed a “rotten job.” Men with pride 
in their craft—and all men have a pride in some craft, 
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or would have if allowed to develop—desert their trades 
in utter disgust. 

This is true to an alarming extent, a far greater extent 
than most of us realize. Every trade isthe same. Young 
men approach the present writer every day, seeking an 
apprenticeship at a trade, which will “pay the most 
money.” That has become the criterion in modern life 
upon which a young man chooses his vocation. The idea 
of finding a place in our industrial society, which will 
best supply the advantages for fulfilling the creative and 
artistic instinct in the individual has passed. There are 
those who will tell us that this is merely a sign of the 
materialistic tendencies of the age. Those of us who deal 
with the man in industry and who know the degrading 
influences to which he is subjected as a workman, will 
question the finality of that conclusion. Perhaps this 
materialistic expression of man’s noble creative impulse, 
is due, in some measure at least, to influences over which 
he has little or no control. Certainly it condemns him to 
be a workman and not a craftsman. And in this stifling 
of a God-given faculty may, perhaps, be found a very 
fundamental. weakness of modern industry. 

But not only does the present system condemn the 
laborer to unsatisfactory, soul-killing, spirit-degrading 
workmanship, but it makes of him in many instances a 
plaything of its feverish competition and its unbounded 
appetite for profits and still more profits. 

Specialization in industry has created departments in 
which young hands are far more capable of performing 
the operations than older ones. Boys are placed at these 
tasks for which they are better fitted to “keep up pro- 
duction”’ than men or even young men of eighteen or 
twenty years. What is the result? Vast numbers of 
youngsters between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
years of age are thereby condemned to a work, from 
which they will be driven by an industrial law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, at a time when they should rather be 
emerging from a four-year apprenticeship in a trade suited 
to their abilities and characteristics. They are then with- 
out even a “ job;” they have learned no trade; they have 
seen the worst side of our industrial life; and their most 
impressionable years have been lost upon “ operations,” 
which have killed every instinct for craftsmanship that 
lay dormant in their souls. They become the nomads of 
industry, the soldiers of fortune, the malcontents, whose 
every instinct has been crushed in the endlessly whirring, 
grinding wheels of our industrial machine. 

Who will adequately sum up the evils of specialization 
of the creative instinct which is natural to us all? 
Where it has not actually made craftsmanship impossible, 
it has degraded it to a mere “ job” or “ operation.” It 
is to be feared that this aspect of our industrial system has 
not been given the attention it should have had. We have 
been too busy thinking of the present system in terms of 
unemployment and inadequate wages and inhuman work- 
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ing conditions. But it would seem that the great objection 
lies in the demoralizing effect on the creative instinct. 

Is the placing of a proper amount of food in people’s 
mouths or increasing their hours of recreation a sufficient 
ideal for a new economic order? Is it an ideal for human 
beings? Our industrial life at present is so intensely un- 
interesting; it has robbed life of its savor and flavor. 
And these necessary qualities cannot be replaced by erect- 
ing a new social order in which men will have a suf- 
ficiency for their material existence. Rather must we put 
back into everyday work those characteristics which alone 
can satisfy man’s creative instinct. We have talked much 
about increasing the laborer’s hours of recreation; let us 
rather make note of a new alignment of industry in which 
men will find their true recreation in their work. 

It is sufficient here to call attention to these serious de- 
fects of modern industry. If the so-called capitalistic 
form of society is to be replaced, and there is surely need 
of that, it will not be enough to rear an industrial society, 
in which all willing hands may work, and work for ade- 
quate compensation, and even work for themselves, in 
some true sense, but our work must be such that it will 
satisfy human nature. When this comes to pass some- 
thing more than a mere realignment in ownership will have 
accomplished it. An entire reorientation of our economic 
life may be necessary. 


The Mission Crusade and Negro 
Education 
Witiram M. Markog, S.J. 


N a recent article I discussed Negro higher education 
and tried to show the imperative need of admitting 

colored students to Catholic schools or of initiating sep- 
arate schools where no other program is possible. I 
remarked that if non-Catholics can admit Negroes to 
their schools in practically every State north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, so can we. If they can build separate 
schools for them in the South, we can do the same. I 
will now attempt to consider how at least the former 
needful measure possibly can be realized. 

With respect to the admission of Negroes to Catholic 
schools, I doubt if any intelligent Catholic will have the 
temerity to deny a Catholic colored boy’s or girl’s right 
to a Catholic education or, in case it is impossible that it 
be attained in any other way, to deny their right to such 
an education in a so-called “white” school. The question 
remains, since de facto they are not admitted to most 
Catholic schools, how can this unjust transgression of one 
of the most important and sacred rights of a body of 
our fellow-Catholics be remedied ? 

To find a remedy we must examine the causes of the 
evil. The fundamental cause is purely and simply a unique 
convention catered to by three groups. These are school 
authorities, parents, and students. None of them have 
been accustomed to seeing a black face on their campus, 
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feast of all in their classrooms. When an earnest colored 
boy or girl of unquestionable character and academic 
standing makes application at a Catholic school, instead 
of the three groups just mentioned rejoicing in the splen- 
did opportunity afforded of doing a really charitable and 
apostolic work, they exchange knowing looks, glances, 
and smiles which have a meaning all their own. Finally, 
some official, remarkable for his amiability, and delegated 
for the purpose, with infinite condescension and sweetness 
explains to the polite, modest colored boy or girl that 
they must have made a mistake or possibly that more 
credits should be had or that on the other side of the city 
there is a school better suited to their needs or there is no 
more room or at best they should come back in a week 
or two. Every colored person knows the “sweet” siap 
in the face which stings worse than the grossest insult. 
The amiable official, after his triumph, jokes over it long 
and loud. Pupils amuse themselves during the next few 
hours talking with a broad accent and laughingly ask each 
other if they saw the “ dark cloud ” which just passed by. 
They laugh, but at a tragedy. The rejected youth or 
maiden wanders listlessly to one of the many “ white” 
non-Catholic schools which will receive a colored person 
and where faculty and schoolmates, if for a worldly 
motive only, are obliged to observe the commonplace 
amenities and decencies of life. There this colored pupil 
studies, becomes well educated, probably obtains a high 
degree, and goes forth to lead his or her people farther 
away from the true haven of salvation. If some believe 
this picture to be overdrawn I would advise them to ren- 
der their complexions, by means of some applications, a 
trifle darker, and to make the experiment for themselves. 
There are praiseworthy exceptions, but they are excep- 
tions. 

It is inconceivable that any Catholic-college faculty 
would tolerate such a rejection of a colored pupil except 
on the grounds of being absolutely helpless in the face of 
popular sentiment on the part of the general student 
body and the students’ parents. The authorities escape by 
throwing the blame on these two latter groups. Yet, when 
there is question of right and wrong, it is the business of 
these same authorities to mold the opinions of their pupils 
and not to allow themselves to be dictated to by either them 
or their parents. If they absolutely fail to make any 
effort in behalf of a colored applicant they certainly can- 
not escape a large measure of responsibility for the evil 
ensuing. 

But personally I would rather appeal to the generosity 
of our student body itself to come to the assistance of 
their neglected fellow-Catholics. The Catholic students 
of America have lately been organized, with the approval 
of the Hierarchy, into what is called the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade. It is a splendid organization. I 
speak as an old and active member. Its ideals are of the 
highest. It aims even higher than the ancient crusades. 
Its objective is nothing less than to win the pagan world to 
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the true Faith. It seeks to stimulate interest and actively 
cooperate with priests and Sisters on the home and foreign 
missions for the salvation of souls. Its slogans are: “God 
wills it.’ “The world for the Sacred Heart; the Sacred 
Heart for the world.” Its inspiration and appeal have 
enkindled the youthful ardor of American Catholic stu- 
dents. They are responding nobly to the preaching of the 
new crusade. They have heeded the call to self-sacrifice, 
to self-forgetfulness, that they may effectively cooperate 
in the spreading of the Kingdom of Christ in the souls 
of all men, even to the uttermost bounds of the earth. 
What can this vigorous young crusade, inflamed with a 
supernatural enthusiasm and zeal, and representative of 
all that is generous and noble in American Catholic youth, 
better do than turn its guns on un-Catholic prejudice and 
with one voice demand the admission of our many sterling 
Catholic colored boys and girls to the better and best gifts 
within the power of the Church? 

If the members of the Crusade would actively take up 
this practical Catholic work, they would not be helping 
the missions indirectly only, but would themselves be mis- 
sionaries. Every unit in every university, college, and 
convent should constitute itself the guardian of every 
colored boy or girl who wishes to obtain an education in 
its school, and if need be make the proper representations 
to school authorities and parents. This is not to give gold 
or silver to the missions; it is to be missionaries. The 
“ native” comes to the embrace of Mother Church. We 
receive him. It is actually to conquer souls for Christ. 

If this great and glorious work, worthy only of a 
crusade, is feared or neglected by the C. S. M. C., I am 
afraid that its mission must fail. “ True charity begins 
at home.” If a Catholic boy or girl denies a colored Cath- 
olic brother or sister an only means of obtaining a Cath- 
olic education, necessary for the salvation of his or her 
soul, such a one has not charity. Such a one had best not 
become interested in either the home or foreign missions. 
St. Paul says: “* And if I should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I should deliver by body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Nor would the proposed task be as difficult as may be 
imagined. Many things which at first seem impossible, 
need to be gotten used to only, to succeed. Archbishop 
Ireland, writing on this very subject to the third Colored 
Catholic Congress convened in Philadelphia in 1892, said: 

I have been asked to state what my ideas are as to the opening 
of parish schools to colored Catholic children. So far as the 
diocese of St. Paul is concerned, my ideas are very decided 
that no distinction should be made as to the color of pupils in 
parish schools. No such distinction has ever been made in our 
schools. No such distinction shall be made. I am not well 
informed as to the practise in this regard throughout other 
dioceses, but if admission into parish schools is refused to colored 
children, I cannot see on what principle the act can be justified 
and I believe that if a respectful demonstration against it goes 
out from the convention there will be no repetition of it. 
Things often occur from force of mere tradition which cease as 
soon as attention is called to them. Whenever there are not 
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separate schools fully equipped for the instruction of colored chil- 
dren, these are admitted on equal terms with white children, into 
all our public schools; and surely it shall not be said that the 
State goes farther than Holy Church in the application of the 
great Christian principles of the brotherhood of men and the 
common fatherhood of God. The Church is Catholic—instituted 
for all and all must feel equaliy her motherhood. 

The great Archbishop was himself a crusader of no 
mean spirit. He despised partiality in lieu of justice. To- 
day, a crusade is being preached to the Catholic students 
They must put on the armor of faith and 
respond to the Divine summons. They must manifest a 
zeal and enthusiasm which is supernatural. They must 
prove their Catholic chivalry by a line of conduct which 
speaks louder than postage stamps or tin-foil; louder 
than words. 


of America. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Extressed in this 
Department 


Canonizing a Crowned Head 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In these days people are not canonizing kings past or present. 
But now comes along the Literary Digest and in its issue of May 
13, 1922, on page 36, tells its readers that “the Commandments 
as they are given in the St. (sic) James version of the Bible do 
not occupy so much space, etc.” The printers’ devil, or some one 
“higher up,” has no difficulty in making “saints” to order. 

Pittsburgh. Puiuie A. Best. 


Signs of the Times 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let Father Markoe take heart and hope. There are signs and 
portents that will rejoice him. On May 20 the grand ball-room 
of the Plaza, one of our most sumptuous modern hotels, was 
crowded with a stunning assemblage of Catholic women, Arch- 
bishop Hayes presiding, gathered to listen to the annual reports 
of the welfare work done by the various parochial branches of 
the Ladies of Charity. Seated in the midst of this notable com- 
pany were a bevy of “women of color,” representatives of the 
Catholic Negroes of St. Benedict’s and St. Mark’s parishes. 
They also had been as busy as their white sisters, during the 
year, in the grateful task of helping those who needed assist- 
ance. 

Two weeks before this date the quarterly general meeting 
of the Conferences of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul was 
held in St. John’s Hall, Brooklyn, about 600 delegates being 
present. Among them were the representatives of the fldurishing 
Conference of the new St. Peter’s Church for Negro Catholics, 
the third such congregation that we now have in New York 
City. 

New York. T. F. M. 

Has American Citizenry Deteriorated? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having been the first to call attention to the mental tests applied 
in army examinations in the summer of 1918 (“ Aids to Citizen- 
ship,” America for August 7, 1920), the controversy now in 
progress on the subject is of deep interest to me. These psycho- 
logical tests were applied to some 3,000,000 men, the last quota 
examined for service in the recent European War. Three-fourths 
of those to whom the Binet-Simon standard was applied were 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age, and the other fourth 
of maturer years, men who had already elected their life work 
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and were engaged upon it. Of this grand total of 3,000,000 adults, 
presumably the products of the enlightened public school system, 
a fraction over fifty-five per cent were found to possess the mental 
age of children. I note several enlightening letters and special 
articles in AMERICA in regard to these figures and built generally 
on the well-known fact that examinations, tests and other psycho- 
logical insights are far from infallible and may even be unjust. 
Without a doubt such may be the undiluted truth, but what about 
the discouraging evidence on all sides that the type of citizenship 
is not so high at the present time as it was, say even twenty-five 
years ago? Of a surety, the present-day citizen has tamely sub- 
mitted to having rights wrested from him which would have 
inflamed his fathers and grandfathers almost to civil war. The 
sad truth is that the present-day citizen is not aware of theim- 
portance of the rights which he had yielded without a struggle, in 
other words, possessing the mind of the child, he is easily con- 
soled by promise of something better, which is the true mark of 
adolescence. 

It does not require profound thought to discover that the tests 
are not the important issue, but the visible evidence that the 
standard of citizenship should be elevated, and that every agency 
which the Church possesses should be enlisted for this end. 
From France has come the solemn warning that if religion is ex- 
cluded from the State and from the schools a national deteriora- 
tion ensues. On this particular point scientists uphold our Cath- 
olic conviction, that when spiritual values are neglected, as they 
have been for some years past and in the general sense in this 
country, an inferior class of citizenry is the inevitable consequence. 
But in the very fact that the Binet tests as applied to army ex- 
amination, in 1918, in order that a perfect record should be made 
of the fighting machine of the United States, have at last aroused 
the discussion which the subject warranted is a consoling evi- 
dence that some cure may be found. The disease is thus ad- 
mitted. 

Washington. M. B. Downinc. 
Masonic Intolerance 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the last meeting of the Supreme Council of Scottish Rite 
Free-Masonry in the Southern Jurisdiction of the Order in this 
country, this resolution was adopted: 

We approve and re-assert our belief in the free and com- 
pulsory education of the children of the nation in public 
primary schools supported by public taxation, on (sic) which 
all children shall attend and be instructed in the English 
language only, without regard to race or creed, and we pledge 
the efforts of the membership of the Rite to promote by all 
lawful means the organization, extension, and development to 
the highest degree of such schools, and to continually oppose 


the efforts of any and all who seek to limit, curtail, hinder 

or destroy the public-school system of our land. 

In the May number of the New Age Magazine, the official 
organ of the Supreme Council, its program is more fully set 
forth as follows: 

_Manifestly it [the conclusion] is that the Towner-Sterling 
bill must pass! That there must be compulsory education 
in the public schools up to and including the eighth grade! 
That no one not heartily in favor of the public-school sys- 
tem of the United States, shall have anything to do with the 
administration of, or instruction in, our public schools! 
Finally, that no one, male or female, who cannot be shown 
to be a product of the public schools, shall be eligible for 
any office of trust or profit under the United States or any 
State. 

Towards the promotion of that program John H. Cowles, the 
Grand Commander, recently completed a visitation of all the 
thirty-three States in the Southern Jurisdiction. He traveled more 
than 16,000 miles, delivered addresses to Masons in fifty-seven 
cities, and established in them branches of a special organization 
to carry out the educational designs of the Supreme Council. 
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If the Masons, members of an international secret society of 
British origin, take charge of the American public schools; if 
only histories satisfactory to them are to be used therein; if 
Catholics are to be deprived of their parental rights; if ail Cath- 
olic children are to be compelled to be instructed for eight years 
in such a hostile anti-Catholic atmosphere; it will not be long 
before the Lodge will have “blotted out the lights of Heaven” 
in this country, as Viviani boasts that it has done in France. 


Macon, Ga. R. S. 


Lingard’s Veracity Vindicated 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New York Times Book Review for February 5, 1922, con- 
tains a notice of Frederick Chamberlin’s “Private Life and 
Character of Queen Elizabeth,” in the course of which the 
reviewer, Robert Hillyer, casts a libellous slur upon the historical 
honesty of the eminent Catholic historian, Dr. Lingard. Mr. 
Hillyer writes thus: 

Lingard, the great Catholic historian, and the intractable 
enemy of Elizabeth’s memory, confesses in a letter to the 
Reverend J. Kirk, December, 1819: “In my account of the 
Reformation I must say much to shock Protestant prejudices. 
Whatever I have said or purposely omitted has been through 
a motive of serving religion.” 

Mr. Hillyer concludes that, according to Lingard’s own admis 
sion, he doctored: history in the interest of the Church, and then 
remarks: “A sorry tale.” 

In the “Life of Lingard” (Herder, 1911), by Harle and 
Bonney, pages 166-167, the full context of Lingard’s sentence 
is given. Lingard is writing to Kirk, December 18, 1819; con- 
cerning the complaints which some Catholics, notably Bishop 
Milner, were making about the mild tone of his “ History.” Lin- 
gard thus justifies his course: 

Through the work I made it a rule to tell the truth, 
whether it made for us or against us; to avoid all appear- 
ance of controversy, that I might not repel Protestant 
readers, and yet to furnish every necessary proof in my notes. 

Later on in the letter Lingard writes: 

In my account of the Reformation I must say much to 
shock Protestant prejudices, and my only chance of being 
read by them depends on my having the reputation of being 
a temperate writer. The good to be done is by writing a 
book which Protestants will read. 


Lingard’s letter concludes with these sentences : 


This, however, I can say, that I have not omitted a single 
proof in our favor, nor omitted a single fact or useful observa- 
tion through fear of giving offence to Maurman (his pub- 
lisher) as Bishop Milner asserts. Whatever I have said or 
purposely omitted has been through a motive of serving 
religion. 

Comment seems hardly necessary. Lingard is justifying his 
temperate tone in treating of the Reformation, holding that his 
methods are more useful to the Church than the more violent 
tactics of Milner. Lingard, as his letter shows, did omit certain 
facts especially damaging to the Reformer’s memory, lest he 
needlessly arouse Protestant prejudice, and deprive his “ History ” 
of an impartial reading. Mr. Hillyer ingeniously juxtaposes two 
isolated sentences of Lingard’s letter; to convey the utterly false 
impression that Lingard himself confessed he suppressed facts 
harmful to the Catholic cause. The meaning of Lingard’s letter 
is simply this: A temperate treatment of the Reformation is best 
for the interests of religion. When Mr. Hillyer insinuates that 
Lingard falsified history he grossly caluminates the memory of 
one of the most impartial and honest historians of all time; who 
ever observed his principle: ‘To tell the truth, whether it made 
for us or against us.” 

“A sorry tale” forsooth. The sorry spectacle is presented, 
not by Dr. Lingard, but by Mr. Hillyer of the New York Times, 
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Lingard’s fame is not imperiled by Hillyer’s cavils, but this 
exposure may show Catholics just how impartial and accurate 
certain modern journalists are in dealing with Catholic matter. 
Hillyer lauds Chamberlin highly for his skill in investigating 
sources; we trust Mr. Chamberlin is more adept in citing docu- 
ments than his reviewer. 


Woodstock, Md. LAWRENCE K. PATTERSON. 


Gullible Americans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The lamentable attempt of A. Conan Doyle to collect some 
easily earned American dollars by his idiosyncrasies in Spiritism 
appeals, naturally, to only a few ladies and gentlemen, apparently 
Americans, who, after being surfeited with jazz dances, movies, 
lectures on immaterial things, etc., are now turning to Doyle and 
his eccentricities as a new sensation to their jaded appetites. Some 
weeks ago, the Catholic Standard and Times printed a startling 
exposé of Doyle and his methods, childish, to say the least, which 
he employed in a house in London, December, 1921. It 
seems that an open-minded gentleman, not very favorably im- 
pressed, took hold of a supposedly “unseen voice,” which hap- 
pened to be a phonograph horn attached to the mouth of the lady 
in charge of the unseen voice, and quietly, but gently, deposited 
the horn on the floor, large end down. Doyle found out about 
this episode after his seance, and cut the gentleman who “ spilled 
the beans,” from his acquaintance. 

When will the supposed Americans who cater to the whims of 
irresponsible or deluded English lecturers, Spiritists and money- 
gatherers, ever realize their gullibility? P. T. Barnum’s aphor- 
ism, by now, should be generally appreciated, but I do not think 
it ever will be. 

Sometimes, however, the American worm turns, but not in 
these times. One has to hark back to 1869, which was a period 
of unrest such as we are having now, for a good exemplification 
of Yankee “cuteness* matching the Spiritistic lecturer. In 
Lowell, June 15, 1869, the Davenport brothers gave a “ cabinet 
seance” in Music Hall. Two solid Americans of the city were 
delegated by the Spiritist lecturer to be a committee to behold 
the “ bewildering, mysterious and astonishing feats” by the unseen 
medium. Mr. A. A. Haggett and Col. Francis, two solid Ameri- 
can citizens, were asked to seat themselves around a table on 
which were lying two guitars and other instruments. To make 
the “battery work,” Fay, the medium, assumed that the only way 
to connect themselves was for Haggett to place his arms around 
Colonel Francis’ neck, who sat opposite, and Fay, the medium, 
who sat in the middle, to fasten his hands on one of the gentle- 
men’s arms, thus leaving the medium virtually with free hands. 
The lights being shut off, the “battery” worked instantly, but 
Mr. Haggett, thinking all was not right, immediately made a 
move for the medium’s hands, and caught him in the act of 
manipulating the instruments lying on the table. Mr. Haggett 
demanded that the lights be turned on, explained to the audience 
what had been done, the medium protesting volubly, and the per- 
formance was summarily ended. Here and there in the audience 
one could hear the word, “ frauds.” 

Now this account of the showing-up of Spiritist lecturers and 
mediums of 1869, is very similar to the exposé made in the 
Catholic Standard and Times, only in these gullible days, cunning 
and discerning Englishmen cloak their entertainments in the garb 
of correct drawing-room soirées and select lectures, at a goodly 
per capita tax for all who might be attracted by politely worded 
press notices, advertising the entertainment or lecture or talk. 
And how these Americans do “bite”! To use a simile, the Eng- 
lish line cannot be baited fast enough to satisfy them. One of 
these days, however, the American fish will avoid the English 
hook, but that is a long way off. 


Lowell, Mass. Grorce F. O’Dwyer. 
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The Pentecostal Octave 

HE miracle of the Resurrection of Our Lord to- 

gether with that of the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles in the midst of a great wind and in 
the form of parted tongues of fire changed the face of 
the world. To the former, the Apostles pointed as the 
central proof of the Divinity of their Master. From the 
latter, they derived the inspiration, the light and the 
strength to preach to the world that revealed truth of which 
Christ had made them the guardians and interpreters 
for all time. The miracle of the Resurrection laid the 
corner-stone of the Church of Christ, that of Pentecost 
placed upon the spiritual temple built upon that immov- 
able foundation, its roof and crown. 

The “mighty wind” that came from heaven on the first 
Pentecost swept from the minds and hearts of the Apos- 
tles the lingering clouds of human weakness and the 
mists of doubt. It cleared their vision and opened up 
to them the unclouded heavens of the loving designs of 
God in the work entrusted to their hands. In that vision 
they saw the full scope and meaning of their Great Char- 
ter written by the Holy Spirit, unerring finger of the 
right hand of the Father, Digitus Paternae De-terae. 
The parted tongue of fire that rested in visible form upon 
their brows were but the symbol of the Divine fire that 
was enkindled in their hearts. Their coming was a fiery 
baptism in which they were anointed with the strength 
of God for the struggle against the powers of evil soon to 
be banded against them. Thus cleansed and strengthened, 
they went forth and spoke the wonderful works of God. 

In the souls of the Faithful as well as in the Church 
of God, Pentecost has its unending octave. Its wonders 
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there are daily renewed. Not with audible sound, nor in 
visible form does the rushing wind stir, nor the fires 
burn. But the Holy Ghost, Spirit of Truth, ever guides 
the Church. That Spirit still moves over the waters. He 
guards that Church from error and through it speaks the 
same Pentecostal message to the world. In the souls of 
the Faithful, His power still enkindles the virtues of 
faith and charity. To all who seek Him He gives with 
generous hand His sevenfold gifts. As on Pentecost Day 
He can still work marvels. for the conversion of the world. 
For He is still the Giver of all good gifts, the Father 
of the poor, the courage of the faint-hearted, the light 
and the guest the world needs today. Now as when the 
Apostles were assembled in the Cenacle, the world yearns 
for a second Pentecost. It needs the breath and the fire 
of heaven to cleanse its darkened intellect of its errors 
and to purify its heart. Like the ancient world it awaits 
a new creation. It is not in vain that the Church prays: 
“Send forth thy Spirit, and they shall be created, and 
Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” 


A New Attack on the Constitution 

OLLOWING the rejection of the so-called Child- 

Labor law by the Supreme Court, Mr. Owen Love- 
joy, secretary of the National Child-Labor Committee, 
and Mr. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, announced a new program. Realiz- 
ing at last, that the Supreme Court is adamant in its de- 
fense of this aspect of States’ rights, they have determined 
to destroy child-labor by constitutional Amendment. 

Very significantly the resolution proposed in accordance 
with this plan, is in reality an amendment to the Tenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. In the intention of our 
forefathers this Amendment was to put the reserved rights 
of the States beyond all dispute, but Senator Johnson’s 
amendment does not so much amend an Amendment as 
destroy another right reserved to the States. If the Con- 
stitution forbids what we wish to do, is the argument, let 
us evade the Constitution. If evasion is impossible, let 
us change the Constitution. Our new revolutionists 
seem to give small heed to the fact that the following out 
of this argument is fast bringing us under the sway of a 
national bureaucracy. In the words of Chief Justice Taft, 
“Tt is destroying the sovereignty of the States,” a sover- 
eignty absolutely necessary to the American plan of gov- 
ernment, as opposed to government by bureaucrats. 

The simple truth is that the proposed Amendment is 
wholly unnecessary. More than forty States now fix by 
law child-labor standards quite as rigid as any that would 
be set by the Federal Government. Further, child-labor is 
rapidly decreasing, and with the growth of an enlightened 
public opinion, it will disappear. Finally, there is no rea- 
son whatever to suppose that a bureau at Washington will 
administer a Federal law more effectively than the respec- 
tive States now administer their own humane regulations. 


But the most serious objection against the proposed 
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amendment is the direct power over every child in the 
United States which it would give the Federal Govern- 
ment. The most obvious way in which children can be 
kept from gainful employment is by requiring them to 
attend school, and under the proposed amendment school 
attendance could be required by Federal law. But if the 
Federal Government can send children to school, it can 
also define what constitutes a satisfactory school. It can 
prescribe the studies for the children and the training of 
the teachers, and erect or subsidize schools to give the 
required training. It can establish bureaus, as our local 
communities now do, to care for the physical welfare of 
the child, and provide free clinics, free baths, free books, 
free lunches, free transportation, and free tooth-brushes. 
Child-labor is evil, but infinitely more evil is a policy 
which gives the Federal Government direct power over 
“all children under eighteen years of age.” This country is 
neither the Prussia of Bismarck, nor the centralized France 
of Napoleon. But if these plots against the Constitution, 
the bulwark of the rights of the people against bureaucratic 
invasion, do not cease, it will soon be infinitely worse. 


Taboo on Labor Legislation 

HE Ohio Manufacturers’ Association has drawn up a 

conditional blacklist of thirteen organizations within 
the State that advocate labor legislation. The suggestion 
is made that contributions to these organizations carry the 
proviso that the money be not used to further such legis- 
lation. In this measure, as the N. C. W. C. Department of 
Social Action points out, the Ohio manufacturers are fol- 
lowing the cue given by the Pittsburgh Employers’ Asso- 
ciation over a year ago and the Better American 
Federation in California two years ago. The legislative 
program criticised, is thus summed up: 

The short (and shorter) work day with the eight-hour day 
as the maximum in all employments, minimum wage (with 
commission administration and enforcement), old-age pensions, 
unemployment compensation or insurance, one day’s rest in 
seven, no night work for women, etc., etc., and the estab- 
lishment of the employer’s responsibility for living and hous- 
ing conditions. 

The promotion of wise labor legislation, as Catholics 
well know, is one of the first duties of Christian citizen- 
ship and is urgently demanded by the Church. The 
obligation of the State to give such assistance, to whatever 
extent it may be needed, is solemnly insisted upon by 
Pope Leo XIII in the great social documents that have 
been reaffirmed by his successors. Intelligent labor legis- 
lation is one of the means of social reconstruction pro- 
posed by the Catholic Bishops of the United States. 
There can be no Catholic social program which does not 
strongly insist upon such legislation. The necessity of it 
no reasonable man can question, however much his self- 
interest may prompt him to resist all such measures in 
behalf of the poor and helpless who, in the words of Pope 
Leo XIII, “have no resources of their own to fall back 
upon, and must chiefly depend upon the assistance of the 
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State.” That assistance is not to be given them in the 
form of ample jails and poorhouses, but in legislation 
which will afford a minimum of decency for all 

To all Christian manufacturers we recommend a care- 
ful consideration of the words of the great social Pontiff 
with which the National Catholic Welfare Council con- 
fronts them: ‘“‘ Whenever the general interest, or any 
particular class, suffers or is threatened with mischief 
which can in no other way be met or prevented, the public 
authority must step in to deal with it.” Objection to un- 
reasonable legislation of any kind is commendable, objec- 
tion to all labor legislation is industrial barbarism. 


Law and Lynching 

ITHIN fifteen days, from May 4 to May 20, eight 

Negroes were lynched in two Southern States. 
Two were hanged. Six were burnt at the stake. It is 
not stated that the local authorities are making extraordi- 
nary efforts to bring to justice the perpetrators of these 
shocking crimes. Unusual activity, perhaps, cannot, per- 
haps, be looked for. In a community which witnesses 
these crimes not once in a century, but with fair regular- 
ity, there cannot be much reverence for justice. 

Various Negro associations are using the ghastly story 
as an argument for Federal intervention, and they are 
using it with effect. They assert that in many Southern 
States the constitutional rights of the Negro are con- 
tinually violated, and that no redress is possible, since 
the local officials are too much in sympathy with any out- 
break directed against the Negro. They claim that the 
State in which lynching habitually goes unpunished and 
in which rights of a whole class of citizens may be denied, 
is unable to maintain a Republican form of government. 
Hence the Federal Government, bound under the Con- 
stitution to guarantee to each of the States a Republican 
government, can and should intervene. 

Whatever the need, or indeed, the possibility of a Fed- 
eral anti-lynching law, it is difficult for the Negro to over- 
state his wrongs. No civilized country in the world can 
compete with the United States in this form of lawless- 
ness. We shudder with horror at murders in Russia, 
and overlook actual burnings nearer home. Yet not the 
Negro, but the community, suffers most grievously from 
a prevalence of lynchings. As Booker Washington has 
well observed, “ Every community guilty of lynching says 
in so many words to the governor, to the legislature, to 
the sheriff, to the jury, and to the judge, ‘We have no 
faith in you and ng respect for you. We have no respect 
for the law which we helped to make.’ ” 

As has been pointed out again and again in these 
columns, our debt to the Negro whom for centuries we 
held in slavery, is heavy, and nowhere, North or South, 
is there a general and hearty effort to solve the indebted- 
ness. Self-interest should urge that every means be 
employed to help the Negro to a higher plane, since the 
presence: in any community of a large illiterate and un- 
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cared-for class, must have an evil effect upon the whole 
social group. For us Catholics, there is a higher motive ; 
the Negro is a child of God, redeemed by the Blood of 
Our Saviour. There is no better way of paying the debt 
than by contributing to Catholic schools and refuges for 


the colored race. 
a” a little pamphlet, recently published by the Catholic 
Truth Society of London, under the title “ Two 
Conversions ” there is a brief account of the reasons that 
led a clergyman of the Established Church to give up his 
ministry and to ask admission into the Catholic Church. 
Among these reasons stands out prominently his late but 
complete recognition of the fact that he had been brought 
up in lamentable but complete ignorance of the facts: 


The Call of the Shepherd 


So I grew to manhood, fully assured of the unassailable 
position of Protestantism as the truth of God; fully assured 
that England, as the leading Protestant Power was the best, 
purest, soberest, most truly religious country on the earth; 
that Roman Catholic countries were sunk in unspeakable 
depths of superstition and immorality; that the Pope was the 
most sinister figure in the whole civilized world. If I may 
say so without irreverence, I almost came to look upon 
Almighty God as an infinitely glorified Englishman. 

Anyone who has had much to do with Protestants is 
fully aware that the foregoing remarks, save the insularity 
more or less inseparable from England, characterize fairly 
accurately the state of mind with regard to the Church of 
many Americans. If the writer of them eventually came 
to look more hopefully towards the Church which he had 
once held to be the devil’s masterpiece, it was because he 
came under the influence of a man who insisted on get- 
ting at the truth and not taking ready-made views handed 
him by others. Following the lead of his questioning 
friend he realized that he knew nothing about the Church, 
nothing about the Reformation, nothing, in fact, about the 
true facts of the Established Church. His explanation of 
this ignorance is illuminating : 

Of course, one reason for my thinking this—a reason which 
obtains in the case of most people—was the history I had 
been taught at school; and I may say in passing how aston- 
ishing it is that so-called historians should serve up such 
a farrago of lies and half-truths as that which masquerades 
under the names of “history.” Impressionable children are 
persuaded by constant repetition of these lies that England 
was practically heathen until the “Glorious Reformation,” 
and then entered upon an era of holiness and prosperity 
which culminated in the Victorian era. 

The obvious moral of this frank and fearless statement 
is the insistence it lays on the warning of safeguarding 
our children from like sinister influences, and the still 
more urgent necessity of saving our boys and girls from 
the poisoned wells of high school and college. There is, 
also, an appeal for positive action. Disguise as it may, it 
is becoming increasingly clear that the Church is not 
making converts in the numbers in which it is right to 


expect. If the number of those who hate the Church is 
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very large in our own country, the reason is ignorance, 
often of the crassest kind. What are we doing as individ- 
uals to dissipate it? Unfortunately, many of us shrug our 
shoulders and ask: “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” Our 
personal indifference to the condition of those who would 
enter the Church if they knew the truth is shocking, to say 
the very least. All zealous Catholics should be constantly 
praying that Our Divine Lord’s desire that there may be 
but one Fold, just as there is but one Shepherd, shall 
be speedily accomplished. 


Thieves’ and Bootleggers’ Language 

7 is safe to say that in the 146 years of the American 

Republic there has been no such despoliation of clear 
and clean speech as now rages,” observes the writer of an 
excellent article on “ The Slang-Ridden Nation” in the 
Dearborn Independent for May 20. “ There is more in 
the craze,” he continues, “than mere coinage of new 
words and phrases and the attributing of different and 
sundry meanings to old words.” The widespread preva- 
lence in the country today of cant phrases and expressions 
that “ riginated among thieves and the bootleggers,” 
terms, in the writer’s opinion, which bespeak “‘ decadence 
of morals, loose thinkiig and a striving after effect in the 
nerve-racking race for something new and startling and 
emotional and sensationai.”’ Inviting the reader to “ slang 
it for a while” some morning in a street car or in the 
park, the /ndependent offers him the following specimen 
of the conversation that can perhaps be overheard : 


Across the aisle was a Ritzy Jane with a kippy red hat. 
At the next stop a poor fish came up the stairs with a cane 
in his hand and a roving eye. He piped the Ritzy Jane, and 
spotting her for a heavy-necker, flopped alongside. “ Where's 
that little piece of tin?” was his opener, referring to the em- 
blem of the shifters. Turning to face him squarely she handed 
him this: “ Mooch, you poor boob. Pull that boiler-factory 
stuff over in Eighth Avenue. Take the air now before I call 
for the Barney with the dime box.” 

“Excuse me, stepper,” he replied in a soft voice, “butt me a 
nice look, and I’m out of the picture.” But he didn’t move 
and at Fifty-ninth Street they were apparently ready to pet. 
But even if you find the key today to such unintelligible 
jargon as that in the passage just quoted you will not 
thereby be much helped to understand the meaning of the 
fresh slang which the underworld will teach you tomorrow. 

Manners make the man, said William of Wickham and 
how closely allied to good or to bad manners are the words 
we use experience abundantly proves. Those freely taking 
their vocabulary from the argot of men and women who 
are debarred from respectable society may be in danger 
of assuming also the mental habits that rule the under- 
world. Therefore zealots for the purity of our language, 
all patriotic lovers of American institutions and particu- 
larly all parents and educators to whom the high duty of 
training the young has been committed, should now take a 
firmer stand than ever before against the further spread 
of the silliness, vanity and vulgarity that characterize 


most of today’s slang. 
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Literature 


The Columnist 

ITH deft humor and appropriate satire, the Fool 

in King Lear—let us employ the mechanical word 
—functions as a columnist of the court; and in the courts 
of American journalism, in “those whispering galleries 
of the world,” the phrase is Hawthorne’s, the columnist 
plays the merry and helpful role of Fool, now with sal- 
lies of wit, now with the pointed lances of satire, and be- 
times with touches of lyric wisdom and philosophical 
prose, with laughter withal to make the unthinking laugh- 
ter of others more serious. “ This is not altogether fool, 
my lord,” says Kent for the rest of us. All the world, 
save the decreasing tribe of the Puritan, agree with the 
old Latin satirist that truth can be telling in the garb of 
a jest. 

The present-day columnist, therefore, is not a new man 
either in the essence of his vocation or in the technique 
of his craft, although the commercial efficiency of the 
press-syndicates affords the modern writer a larger audi- 
ence, watchful and waiting. In the externals of the mode, 
far away among originals, we find Greek fragments of 
such things: the epigrammata of Stesichorus, of Simon- 
ides, and of Bacchylides seem like classic patches of a 
“ Bowling Green ” or shadows from a “ Sun-Dial.” What 
clouds of witnesses arise even in English sources: wit and 
satire about men and manners spring perennial from the 
line, from Pope and Dryden down to James Russell 
Lowell and Eugene Field. Without the assuring aid of 
a daily column, they managed to become the autocrats of 
the breakfast-table, the men of the street, the commenta- 
tors under the evening lamp, ambrosial nights, indeed. 
Occasionally they found a Mecenas to nurture them; al- 
ways they had a reading Hoi Pollot ready to adopt their 
obiter dicta into the places of refined society. Again, even 
the history of our American journalism knew the column- 
ist of yore, “the scissors-and-glue-pot editor” who was 
expert at analecta. You seldom saw him in the Sun of 
the older Dana’s days, but “the snapper-up of unconsid- 
ered trifles,” as he appeared in the Pilot in the splendid 
years of Boyle O’Reilly and Jeffrey Roche, and his coun- 
terpart in many a newspaper. 

But the departmental system with its roots in‘ many 
American departments has made the columnist a special- 
ist, expert as worker and as overseer. Supply and demand 
count with him as in other industries. And if the flashes 
from these pens fail to produce effects that are freighted 
with human wisdom,—how can they play the seer amid 
the clicking clamors of the insistent presses ?—if they fall 
far short of the exquisite utterances of old commentators 
who spoke from an Ionian hill or the Sabine Farm, spoke 
and sang of benighted man with wistful sadness, hinc 
lacrymae rerum, still these American columns manage to 





weave into the texture of their speech and song an occa- 
sional thread of philosophical thought, glowing with the 
light of supramundane things, “ stretching out their hands 
in yearning for a farther shore,” as Virgil reported of his 
classic rovers. These, our paragraphers, are voices often- 
times of a spiritual unrest, “heart’s hunger and soul’s 
thirst,” which beset good men in any age, in any part of 
the world. And they are American in this unique Ameri- 
canism, the culture of bonhommie, which does not dip 
the quill of satire in poison, a spirit of give and take, 
having “the sunny malice of a faun,” bitter only against 
pretenders and sham. Three notable names* attest this 
healthy American manner. And be it noted, in this day 
that has slighted the Latin and Greek classics, these popu- 
lar writers served an apprenticeship over models that were 
created in Athens and in Rome. They are adepts in 
classic meters and allusions to “ the purple pageant of the 
passing show ”’; and they inherit old longings felt upon 
the Appian Way or on the Acropolis two thousand years 
ago. Perhaps they know the comment of Bacchylides, 
B.C. 500: “ Poet is heir to poet, now as of yore, for in 
sooth ’tis no light task to find the gates of virgin song.” 

Of the first of these names, Bert Leston Taylor, many 
fine things are said in the high editorial places. ‘“ I should 
as soon attempt the task of endorsing the sunrise as that 
of writing a preface to the verses of B. L. T.,” wrote Mr. 
Franklin P. Adams. Twenty years of conscientious work 
in versification counted well for Taylor before death took 
the pen from his hand. He is typically representative of 
the best in this field of writing: American, strenuous and 
painstaking, kindly in the employ of satire against shams, 
for he appraises Horace rather than Juvenal, and like 
all true-hearted American poets, he loved children: his 
“Babette Ballads” shall enter anthologies with Long- 
fellow and Field and Riley and Daly. Themes from the 
neo-Gaels engage him, as well as the Latin models. Let a 
line prove that this columnist had a musical ear, even in 
the din of a press-room: “ Loveliest of hills, Lucretilis! ” 
The vers-librist and the cubist should wince and quit 
under the crack of his whips: the cubist “ whose art is a 
lie,” whose crazy quilts all turn to dust; and the vers- 
librist, “ who exalts the Obvious,” whose little boats are 
bobbing on the main without rudders of rhyme, 


“ And no one seems to know, or care, 
If they get home again.” 


With his “ Spinners,” Mr. Keith Preston also wages a 
clever warfare on the pretenders, whether they are Freu- 
dians or lecturers from England, or versifiers who should 


*Bert Leston Taylor's “A Penny Whistle” (Knopf); Keith 
Preston’s “ Spinners” (Doran) ; and Don Marquis’s “ Poems and 
Portraits ” (Doubleday). 
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have remained inglorious Miltons, or prosists of Efferves- 
cence and Evanescence as he entitles Scott Fitzgerald— 
or the poetess who is a eugenist, “one who looks so— 
Massachusetts.” He is a clever mocking-bird, adding the 
note of humor to his versatile gamut; he trills a couplet 
that deserves to be a law for the humorist, 


“He must not laugh at his own wheeze; 
A snuff-box has no right to sneeze.” 


Finally, the new book assigned to the name of Don 
Marquis reaches higher than the verse of the columnist, 
and in doing so, it asserts that the pleasant jester of a 
newspaper may, in other hours, be innerly a Hamlet, en- 
gaged with those problems about heaven and earth that 
are not dreamed of in some philosophies. “ Poems” is a 
well-measured name for this book; poetry is abundant 
in the pages. Don Marquis at his best is an authentic 
American voice, with the serious thought of the man of 
the street. There are those who can pity his negations, 
who can read to him out of St. Paul’s Epistles an assur- 
ing answer to his “ problems” of mind and heart. He 
may not know that his “ limitations of vision” are in the 
“De Rerum Natura” of Lucretius, centuries ago, and 
repeated by later strugglers to the heights. If he avoids 
the gloomy sadness of Matthew Arnold, he has yet to 
achieve the triumphant conclusions of Francis Thomp- 


son. “The Hound of Heaven” may conduct a spiritual 


hunt on Forty-Second Street as well as at Charing Cross. 
The Don will allow us to contrast his “I have looked 
inward,” with Thompson’s convincing surrender in “ The 


Hound of Heaven.” In the “ Heir and Serf,” the New 

York poet might have employed the word design, ade- 

quately for the rhyme, truer to the thought, and an escape 

from fatalism: 

“T say that I am myself, but what is this Self of mine 

But a knot in the tangled skein of things where chance 
and chance combine?” 

In the second portion of the book, Don Marquis gives 
thirty-four sonnets. “ Savage Portraits,” satiric mirrors 
of social scamps, a deluge of scorn upon a gallery of 
parlor rogues. His pen is dipped in corrosive acids, such 


as Juvenal used, and the first Brann of the /conoclast. 


But the “ sitters” for these portraits, introduced in the 
preamble of the octet, deserve the hot lava which is poured 
on them in the sestet. But we shall remember Don Mar- 
quis best by his representation of the thinking American, 
of the American amid the engrossing noises of a material 
world, yet trying to visualize a Jacob’s Ladder which rises 
above agnosticism and seritimentalisms and mere feelings 
to a certitude of eternal consequences. 
MicHaet Ear ts, S.J. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 


The trickle of the water in the pool ; 
The light, reflected, flickering on the ferns; 
The humming-bird’s shrill cry; a beautiful 
New butterfly: these take my eyes and ears by turns. 
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These and a hundred other varying things 
A lazy man finds good to look upon. 
I have no need to write a word, while sings 
A bird: my verse will do when butterflies are gone. 


Some day, perhaps in heaven, when I am full 
Of wisdom, deep in God, when youth returns, 
I may learn how to sing about the pool 
Whose light is now reflected quivering on the ferns. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


REVIEWS 


By Hurare Bettoc. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


The Jews. 
Co. $3.00. 

Recognition and respect will solve the Jewish problem. This is 
Hilaire Belloc’s argument. The Jews are a nation, and until 
this is admitted and acted upon the terrible cycle will endure. 
History is the court of appeal and history shows that the Jews 
first come to an alien nation in small numbers. They thrive and 
are treated in friendly fashion. Through increase in numbers, 
and contrasts in type or divergence between their objects and the 
objects of the nationals among whom they dwell, there arises 
friction. Friction arouses animosity, and then comes the inevitable 
sequel, insult, persecution, sometimes massacre. “If we are to 
stop that wheel from its perpetual and tragic turning there seems 
to be no method save that for which I plead.” 

Hilaire Belloc faces the problem squarely. The Jews alone 
have maintained an unfailing entity and an unfailing difference 
between themselves and the society through which they cease- 
lessly move. Nation after nation has absorbed larger minorities 
but no nation has absorbed the Jews. There was every chance 
for absorption in Spain at one time, in Poland at another, and 
and in Western Europe during the past three generations. The 
Jews have not been assimilated. They are more differentiated 
than ever and the political problem they present is urgent. With 
a strong background of historical knowledge Belloc has written 
a strong boak. He tells plain truths to Jew and non-Jew. He 
argues closely and without bitterness. He has no patience with 
intolerance, hatred or insincerity. His book is a plea for justice. 
It is dedicated to his best and most intimate Jewish friend. It 
is a book well worth studying. G. C.T. 


A General Introduction to the Bible. By the Rr. Rev. 
CuHartes P. Grannan, D.D., Ph.D,. Consultor to the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission and Professor Emeritus of the Catholic 
University of America. In Four Volumes. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $8.00. 

By his Encyclical, “ Providentissimus Deus,’ Pope Leo XIII 
may be called the restorer of Scriptural studies among Catholics. 
That Encyclical still bears fruit, for this scholarly work of Mgr. 
Grannan is built along the lines suggested by the great Pope and 
insisted on by Benedict XV in another Encyclical, the beautiful 
document, “ Spiritus Paraclitus.”’ The author of the work is 
particularly fitted for his task. He is a member of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission and was for many years. professor of Sacred 
Scripture in the Catholic University of Washington. He is, 
therefore, as one having authority and a safe guide. In his 
preface to the volumes, Archbishop’ Hayes, of New York, ju- 
diciously says, that of all the reasons which urge him at the 
present time to recommend the work, the chief one probably is 
Dr. Grannan’s keen insight into Catholic principles which “he 
states and explains in a masterly way.” 

A general introduction to the Bible is here presented in four 
small, compact and easily handled volumes, attractively edited. 
Two fair-sized volumes might perhaps have been sufficient. But 
four were used in order, no doubt, to frame a suitable division of 
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the matter and to set aside one volume for each of the four 
years of the course in Scriptures. The author’s division is a 
simple and natural one. The first volume treats of the definition, 
names, divisions of the Bible; the history of the original lan- 
guages, texts and versions. The second takes up the problems 
of textual Biblical criticism, higher Biblical criticism and Bibli- 
cal archeology; the third discusses the inspiration and the canon 
of the Old and New Testament. In the fourth we find Biblical 
hermeneutics and exegesis. Many of these questions are, in stu- 
dent language, naturally hard and dry. Yet Monsignor Grannan 
makes them interesting. He has the art of clear and simple 
exposition and does not overload his page with excessive erudi- 
tion. In dealing with the results of modern criticism he is strongly 
conservative. That very conservatism, at a time when there is 
a tendency in the opposite direction, will be welcome to the Cath- 
olic scholar. But the writer is not afraid of modern research 
and shows clearly that he is well acquainted with and accepts 
any well-grounded conclusions which it may have adopted. But 
he is, above all; a sound and faithful interpreter of Catholic tra- 
ditions and principles. j. G RB. 





Songs of the Glens of Antrim and More Songs of the Glen 
of Antrim.. By Mora O’Nemt. Two Volumes in One. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

This is a charming little book of true Irish poetry, the heart- 
born songs of the genuine “ Dark Rosaleen,” with the smile on 
her lips and the tear in her eye. A subtle Celtic fragrance per- 
vades almost every page and the music, mirth, love and sadness 
of faithful Ireland is eloquent in the author’s lines. Perhaps 
there is no better way of letting the reader taste the quality of 
the book than by offering a few quotations. The first of the 
following passages is from a poem called “I Mind the Day,” 
the second is from “The Sailor Man” and the third is “A 
Broken Song” entire: 


I mind the day I’d wish I was a say-gull flyin’ far, 
For then I'd fly an’ find you in the West; 

An’ I'd wish I was a little rose as sweet as roses are, 
For then you’d maybe wear it on your breast, 

Achray! 
You'd maybe take an’ wear it on your breast. 


Light on their feet now they passed me an’ sped, 
Give you me word, give you me word, 
Every girl wid a turn o’ the head 
Just like a bird, just like a bird; 
An’ the lashes so thick round their beautiful eyes 
Shinin’ to tell you it’s fair time o’ day wid them, 
Back in me heart wid a kind o’ surprise 
I think how the Irish girls has the way wid them! 


“Where am I from?” From the green hills of Erin. 
“ Have I no song then?” My songs are all sung. 
“What o’ my love?” ’Tis alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is young. 


“If she was tall?” Like a king’s own daughter. 
“If she was fair?” Like a mornin’ o’ May. 
When she’d come laughin’ ’twas the runnin’ wather, 
When she’d come blushin’ ’twas the break o’ day. 


“Where did she dwell?” Where one’st I had my dwellin’. 
“Who loved her best?” There’s no one now will know. 
“Where is she gone?” Och, why would I be tellin’! 
Where she is gone there I can never go. 
W. D. 





The Life of Patrick Augustine Feehan. By Rev. Cornetius J. 
Kirxrieet, Ord. Praem. Chicago: Matre & Co. $5.00. 
This life of the first Metropolitan of the archdiocese of Chicago 
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served in an old scrap-book. The result of the study of other his- 
torical data, combined with the recollections of personal friends 
of Archbishop Feehan, will prove a valuable record for future 
historians of the archdiocese, as well as a pleasing memorial 
for those who knew and loved the eminent prelate, though some 
of the incidents recorded in the earlier pages may seem at times 
rather trivial. 

Archbishop Feehan preserved all his life the character of the 
able and worthy ecclesiastic to which his superior at Maynooth 
Seminary testified in his letter to Archbishop Kenrick of St. 
Louis, when the young irish student, despite the remonstrances of 
his superiors and professors, turned his back on the honorable 
and responsible position offered him in his Alma Mater to respond 
to the call for volunteers for mission work in the St. Louis arch- 
diocese. Not remarkable as a preacher, modest and retiring by 
nature, he had the power of dominating men of influence and 
action. He was a profound scholar and a capable administrator. 
Patient and far-seeing, he laid deep and strong the foundations 
of the material stability of the Catholic Church of Chicago. As 
a spiritual guide and pastor, he was a model for all by the austere 
simplicity of his life, and won every heart by his gentle manner 
and fatherly kindness. 

In the terrible epidemics of cholera and yellow fever, which 
raged in the diocese of Nashville during the fifteen years of his 
episcopate, Bishop Feehan set an example of fearless charity 
to his priests by visiting in person the sick in their homes of 
pestilence, and though himself spared, he had to bury with 
afflicted heart twenty-two of his priests and fifty of the Sisters, 
all martyrs of charity in the sacred service of the plague-stricken. 
One of the reasons mentioned for Bishop Feehan’s transfer 
to the more important and responsible diocese of Chicago, then 
for‘the first time made a metropolitan see, was that no complaints 
had ever been made in Rome regarding his administration in 
Nashville. He was equally successful in the larger sphere of the 
archdiocese in binding to himseif by ties of respect and affec- 
tion both priests and people. | ee 


Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages. By Mavurict 
De Wutr. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 

The appearance of this book when duly considered in the light 
of the present trend of the world, is a matter of real moment. 
In no respect have the Middle Ages been more grossly travestied 
than on their intellectual side. Protestant prejudice in order to 
supply a raison d’étre, was, and still is, committed to the thesis 
that the Middle Ages must have been wrong in their thinking. 
Even now when the earlier romantic interest in those ages 
has been replaced by a more thorough recognition of the debt we 
owe them for the things most deserving of preservation in our 
own drifting civilization, complacent skepticism, with regard to 
their intelligence still prevails. This skepticism, confronted as 
it is with the admitted fact of their truly remarkable unity, would 
be unintelligible were it not for the widespread modernistic 
misconceptions of human nature which hold it possible to 
unite men’s wills in an effective way without their intellects being 
previously satisfied and brought to accord in a common ground 
of doctrine. 

Professor De Wulf presents scholastic philosophy in con- 
nection with the problems of the times in which it was first 
developed, and thus shows how unity amid diversity was achieved 
in the Middle Ages without recourse to the arbitrary as has been 
persistently maintained. Though only one of several systems 
which were then competing for popularity, scholastic philosophy 
became dominant over all the others because, as he says in sum- 
mary: “ The importance of personality, the supremacy of reason 
and of clear ideas, a sense of measure and moderation in the 
doctrines which constitute it: these three characteristics of scho- 
lastic philosophy are in perfect accord with the Western civiliza- 
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tion of the thirteenth century.” “Optimism and Impersonality,” 
“Intellectualism,” “A  Pluralistic Conception of the World,” 
“Individualism and Social Philosophy,” “The Conception of 
Human Progress”: these are some of the chapter headings of 
the book. The fact of the book’s making its appearance under 
the auspices of Princeton University is in itself gratifying, since 
of all the non Catholic universities in the country it has kept the 
closest to the sound scholastic tradition. 


M. I. X. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Novels.—One mysterious murder or one baffling theft is us- 
ually a sufficient basis for a gogd detective story. But J. S. 
Fletcher, whom all have come to recognize as a worthy rival of 
the best present-day writers of detective stories, works into the 
plot of “ The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation” (Knopf), three mur- 
ders, all equally mysterious, and two huge thefts. Once the ap- 
parently isolated incidents are set forth, events move more rapidly 
and crowd one upon the other, without confusion, however, save in 
the mind of the reader. Improbabilities are few, and these so 
skilfully introduced as to be almost imperceptible. The love 
scene in the last page or two is prosaic; moreover, it is one im- 
probability that is likely to leave the reader quite skeptical. 

“ The Isle of Seven Moons” (Putnam), by Robert Gordon An 
derson, is a story of a floating island, on which a young sailor is 
cast after a shipwreck. A message sent adrift in the sea finally 
reaches his sweetheart as she stands at the altar, having become 
convinced of her fiancé’s death. She refuses to go on with the 
ceremony, and sets out in quest of the island. Others, among 
whom is a group of villains, hear that treasure is buried on the 
They, too, arrive in good time, and a series of 
typical adventures follow. The romance is naturally crowned with 
happiness, and the villains are punished. The book is interesting 
and has some very effective descriptive passages. 

“The Hidden Road” (Doubleday) by Wadsworth Camp, is a 
clever story of the fulfilment of the dreams of a girl with “ vivid 
hair.” She is a striking personality, with a heritage of refine- 
ment salvaged from past affluence, with whom almost all the men 
in the book fall in love. Each of them blames the other for seek- 
ing to marry her, only to repeat the experience in person. Elu- 
sive, beautiful, charming, with a strange power that springs from 
her unusual self-repression, she intrigues the interest and de- 
servedly finds a happy ending to her hidden road. 

“The First Person Singular” (Doran) by William Rose Benét, 
of the New York Evening Post, indicates that the author has 
turned from verse to try his hand at a novel. The story’s plot, 
which it is not always easy to follow, contrasts two girls, one the 
producer of many best-sellers and the other the author of a 
single book, but a masterpiece. The backgrounds, a Pennsylvania 
village and a metropolitan editorial office, are very well described, 
and the characterizations are also good. 


same island. 


The Mind.—The last two issues of the Catholic Mind are full 
of valuable matter. The May 22 number begins with Father 
Francis J. Martin’s reflections on the text, “Man Is Born to 
Labor” and contains many consoling truths and strengthening 
principles for the toiler. Father Hull then explains “ The Founda- 
tions of the Catechism,” which is followed by a cogent proof 
of “ The World’s Need of Christ.” The issue ends with the Pope’s 
letter on the Genoa Conference. Those who have read in earlier 
numbers of the Mind Mr. Alfred W. McCann’s paper on “ The 
Monkey-Man Evolution” and Father LeBuffe’s article on “No 
No-Man Ancestry” will be glad to learn that the last-named 
writer has contributed to the June 8 issue some well-reasoned 
pages on “The Bible and Human Evolution.” His paper is followed 
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by Sir Bertram Windle’s article on “ The Church and Darwinism.” 
then comes an admirable historical study of “Henry VI of 
Windsor” ; a short inquiry into the falling-off of church attend- 
ance among Protestants, and a corrective for Lady Astor. 


U. S. History. —“A History of the United States” (Scribner), 
by Wilbur Fiske Gordy, is well above the average run of texts, 
and in many respects deserves high praise. Dr. Gordy is not 
only just but generous in noting the importance of the explora- 
tions made by the French pioneers, especially by Father Mar- 
quette; his explanation of the causes leading to the American 
Revolution is accurate; and the chapters relating to the diffi- 
culties which arose between the States after the Revolution are 
unusually full and clear. The maps are fair, and the splendid 
illustrations in line and color show the value of pictures, pro-- 
vided they are correct, in the teaching of American history. 
Unfortunately, however, Dr. Gordy has little sympathy with the 
South. If it is proper to describe John Brown as a deeply re- 
ligious man, and to refer to the Abolitionists as leaders in the 
cause of freedom, Lincoln’s estimate of both Brown and the 
Abolitionists might have been quoted as a proper corrective. It 
must be said that Dr. Gordy’s treatment of Secession and the 
local independence reserved by the States under the Constitution 
is not satisfactory. 


Health and Healing.—Most of the chapters of “The Habit 
of Health” (Crowell, $1.00), by Oliver Huckel, are of practical 
value and will repay study. According to the author, experience 
tends more and more to confirm the truth of the saying that most 
of the ills of the body come from disorders of the mind. He 
emphasizes the relation between religion and medicine, and shows 
how spiritual truths and practises can help the bodily health. In 
the earlier chapters there is in places some ambiguity, and an 
apparently pantheistic conception of the universe. In fact, 
“Nature” is said to be another name for God, and Christ’s 
miracles are explained by the application of the natural principles 
whose use the book inculcates. Useful for an anti-Eddy library. 
“Spiritual Health and Healing” (Crowell, $2.00), a some- 
what similar book, by Horatio W. Dresser, differs from Mr. 
Huckel’s book “ which professes no creed,” in that it preaches a 
positive absence of creed, although it claims to be concerned only 
with practical results. The author belongs to what he styles 
“undenominational Christians,” and “is the most prominent 
leader and teacher of the New Thought,” started by Dr. Quimby 
about the middle of last century, and plagiarized by Mrs. Eddy. 
He identifies sin and sickness more explicitly and completely than 
Dr. Huckel, and claims that in this he is following Christ. 


So-Called Freedom.—In “ Woman from Bondage to Freedom ” 
(Cosmopolis Press), by Ralcy Husted Bell, we are told on the 
first page that the earliest human beings “were beginning to 
walk around mostly on their hind legs. Some of them actually 
strutted.” The rest of the book keeps pace with this. After 
demonstrating her own freedom from bondage by denouncing 
religion, the Scriptures, the marriage system, and whatever else 
grates on her temper, the author asks: “Shall we destroy the 
Church?” To our great relief we learn that the Church is to 
be permitted to “destroy itself with its own poison.” Men and 
women can then “strut” onward and downward to their heart’s 
content, in a beautiful free love world. 


God’s “Innocent”.—In the following stanzas on “The Idiot,” 
which Anthony Braga contributes to the New Witness, he well 
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expresses the old Catholic idea of the village “innocent” about 
whom some sociologists of our day write such doleful jeremiads: 


Ye live within a world of things, 
I live within a world of thought. 
“He has no mind, poor fool!” ye cry, 
Knowing not the visions it has caught. 


My dawns are deeper than your nights, 
My nights beat with tremendous wings: 
The terror-music of the sea 

Is echoes of the songs God sings. 


My speech is over great for words: 
’Tis not dumb madness makes my looks 
Seem void. I read the hearts of flowers, 
For me, the moon is many books. 


Ye cry again “ He cannot think.” 

Whereas I am possessed by thought: 

Within my mind, a universe, 

Where I dream how each star was wrought. 


The hoary vapors of the clouds, 
Noble and high, and strangely curled, 
To me, are the white hairs of God, 
Grown old, with laboring in the world. 


Think ye my birth was curs’d of God? 
Nay! Preparate for eternity 

My soul was, with transcendent things, 
When I put on’ mortality. 


Two Catholic Buvoks.—The London Times recently printed in 


‘its Literary Supplement favorable notices of Georges Goyau’s 


“ Histoire Religieuse” (of France) and Dom David Hunter- 
Blair’s, “A New Medley of Memories.” The large, richly illus- 
trated quarto by M. Goyau tells in excellent prose the story of the 
Church’s triumphs in France since the year 177. The reviewer 
writes : 


It is impossible that any historian, treating a subject which 
covers close upon 2,000 years, should view the whole field 
with equal penetration or render all that he sees with equal 
brilliance. M. Goyau appears peculiarly at home in these 
early centuries—where he enriches his pious erudition with 
many an archeological corpus: in his masterly and exquisite 
chapter on religion in the thirteenth century—a real jewel of 
a chapter, which we should like to see issued as a booklet 
apart: and in his account of the revival of the monastic spirit 
after the close of the wars of religion, under Henri IV, Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV. Here he owes as much to M. Bré- 
mond as in those earlier passages tv Monseigneur Duchesne; 
but we may truly say that if each of these writers furnishes 
him with a cup, the wine is of M. Goyau’s own vintage. His 
imagination is subtle, tender, lively, quick to seize the secret 
movements of the inner life. His portrait of St. Louis, that 
of Luther, his sketch of Dominic and Francis bringing their 
treasures of knowledge and of love to the aid of a Church 
sick with heresy, and still more perhaps his characterization 
of the great modern apostles, Francis of Sales, Vincent of 
Paul, whose charity attempted to reclaim the body with the 
soul and render the State happy as well as the Church holy 
—his picture of such a saintly soul as Madame Acarie, prac- 
tical housewife and mystic rapt into the seventh heaven, or 
of the sad, the beggarly Spanish student, Ignatius Loyola—at 
thirty years of age a disappointed man—as he founds in 1534, 
with six companions, the Society of Jesus in the crypt of the 
church at Montmartre—all these passages and many others 
in the same vein are truly admirable. 


The Abbot’s book “shows the outside of his life from 1903 
to 1914,” tells of all the distinguished people he has met, and re- 
lates hundreds of anecdotes. Here is an appeal he saw in 
Milan Cathedral: “Appele to Charitables—The Brothers (so- 
called of Mercy) ask some slender Arms for their Hospital. 
They harbour all kinds of diseases, and have no respect for 
religion.” 
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Sociology 


A Book on Birth-Control 


Gere years ago, two young people began their mar- 
KJ ried life in a Western State. Fairly endowed with 
this world’s goods, they did not consider themselves 
wealthy, although they had many luxuries. There was 
no question of children. “I simply had to make a 
choice between children,” wrote the wife, in a letter now 
in my hands, “and my life.” Specifically, the choice was 
between a child and a much-loved riding-horse, “ Dolly,” 
between a little child at her breast, and a handsome animal 
in a stall. They could not “keep,” she wrote, both a 
child and a horse. So, to her, the choice was easy. 

The months went by, and what in an hysterical letter 
she termed “a dreadful accident” came to pass. She 
traveled to an Eastern city, and found “a hospital where 
they arrange such things. Baby came on my birthday 
(isn’t that funny?), but she lived only an hour. You 
cannot imagine how happy and free I feel.” But not for 
long. She returned home, but to an altered home and an 
altered husband. He had dissembled long enough, he 
said. With implicit faith, he believed that contraceptives 
necessarily did what was claimed for them. But she, 
while she knew that they work with varying effect, did not 
know how easily their use may expose a wife to grave sus- 
picion. What of the rides with the much-loved Dolly, 
rides that were rarely solitary? And what, he said, for- 
getting his own guilt, might not a woman do who pre- 
ferred a stable to a cradle? She had made a choice of 
life, and rather gay it had been. She was not guilty, 
only foolish, which, as far as the killing of love and confi- 
dence is concerned, is quite as bad. In brief, relying 
upon his confidence in contraceptives, her husband re- 
fused to acknowledge the unwanted little one whose spirit, 
tarrying for one brief hour within an earthly tenement, 
had fled, leaving her “ free.” ' 

I do not think this case common; if I did, I should 
despair. But there are few social workers, I suppose, 
and fewer guides of souls into whose saddened ears 
come these tales of wickedness and sorrow, who do not 
know of suspicions engendered and homes wrecked by 
these awful practises. About some unions there is no 
trace of altruism, no love, no willingness for mutual 
sacrifice, no consideration of what is due the common 
good, and no thought, it need not be said, of what is due 
Almighty God, the Author of nature. Thus a relation 
which should be the safeguard of domestic and social 
purity, and the inspiration of much that ennobles human 
nature, is made the occasion of a crime against nature, 
ranking with the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah. Yet with 
the majority of our people, not wickedness, I believe, 
but the res angusta domt, the pressure of a poverty for 
which the unequal economic system of the day is respon- 
sible, has opened the way to this evil. Poverty, of course, 
does not excuse; one does not excuse the sin even of a 
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half-starved shop-girl. Yet the infinite mercy of God 
must be strained to encompass forgiveness of the Phari- 
see who casts a stone. 

But with every palliation granted, it is imperatively 
necessary that our Catholic social workers invoke every 
energy to combat this fearful evil. We cannot com- 
promise by admitting that poverty, actual or prospective, 
or social demands, justifies the use of contraceptive de- 
vices. In the old Granary Burial Ground in Boston, a 
tombstone bears an inscription, written for his parents 
by a grateful son, which is almost a statement of Cath- 
olic sentiment. I quote the pertinent lines. 

Without an estate, or any gainful employment 
By constant labor and industry 
With God’s blessing 
They maintained a large family 
Comfortably, 
And brought up thirteen children 
And seven grandchildren 
Reputably. 
From this instance, reader, 
Be encouraged in thy calling, 
And distrust not Providence. 
They were written by Benjamin Franklin, tenth child and 
youngest son, of this “ large family.” 

Fight this plague we must; but how? We Catholics 
know that birth-control, except by voluntary abstinence, 
is wrong. We know that it is wrong, just as lying is 
wrong, and stealing, and blasphemy, and solitary vice, 
are wrong. It is a malum in se, not a mere malum prohi- 
bitum. It is something wrong in itself; not something 
that is wrong because forbidden by some law, but some- 
thing forbidden by the Divine and natural laws because 
it is wrong at all times, under all circumstances. We 
know this, and we must proclaim it; yet not always with 
the same tactics. As a profound student of ethical prob- 
lems recently said to me, it is hard to construct an argu- 
ment drawn from the natural and the Divine law, which 
will appeal and deter. No argument, probably, will stop 
those who are willing slaves of this disgusting disorder ; 
but an argument likely to succeed can be drawn from 
motives of self-interest and self-control. 

The development of this argument is the first of many 
excellent features of “ Birth-Control: A Statement of 
Christian Doctrine against the Neo-Malthusians ” by Hal- 
liday G. Sutherland, M.D. (Edin.) This book, published 
by P. J. Kenedy & Sons at $1.75, should be in the hands 
of all priests, students and social workers, and I would 
make an earnest plea that it be brought to the attention 
of every young man and woman in our colleges. The 
atmosphere in which our young people are growing up is 
surcharged with sex, and imperceptibly they can, and 
some do, acquire notions of marital life that are not shock- 
ing merely, but utterly destructive of domestic and social 
morality. Teachers and parents who are convinced that 
young collegians never talk of “trial marriage,” divorce, 
race-suicide and conjugal relations, do not know their 
boys and girls. Since nearly every day they hear, through 
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a newspaper or magazine paragraph, some argument in 
favor of birth-control, I do not see how we can keep 
silent. They are discussing the subject, but without the 
help toward the formation of correct principles which 
we alone can give them. 

Primarily, the book is intended for the specialist, but ‘a 
clear and easy treatment makes it intelligible to the aver- 
age layman. In nine chapters, Dr. Sutherland discusses 
the essential fallacies of Malthusianism, the false deduc- 
tions concerning poverty, the relation of the death-rate to 
the birth-rate, religion and the birth-rate, the religious 
argument against birth-control, the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church, and, in perhaps the strongest and most satis- 
factory chapter, the physical, mental and social evils which 
follow the horrible practise. Again, I strongly recom- 
mend Dr. Sutherland’s book to priests, teachers and 
social students. Paut L. BLaKELy, S.J. 


Education 
The Mental Tests of a Liberal Education 


F mental tests are nothing more than an attempt to 
measure how individuals have responded to the every- 

day teaching of life, how they stand with respect to the 
intellectual level of their age, then the classics which 
embody the teaching of the world’s life, which mark for 
us the flood-tide of man’s intellect for all ages, should be 
and are the mental tests of civilization. “ Literature,” 
declares Newman in “ The Idea of a University,” “ stands 
related to man as science to nature; it is his history. Man 
is composed of body and soul; he thinks and he acts; he 
has appetites, passions, affections, motives, designs. <. . 
All this constitutes his life; of all this literature is the 
expression ; so that literature is to man in some soit what 
autobiography is to the individual it is his life and 
remains.” (p. 227.) 

Some have gone so far as to assert that colleges do not 
develop the student, but that they are sieves by which the 
talented are separated from the untalented. Colleges do 
indeed sift the chaff from the wheat. It would, however, 
be a paradox to say that they do only that. Those who 
make the assertion believe that everyone has from birth a 
limited perfectibility of mind. Their fallacy consists in 
taking no account of free-will and in ignoring the fact 
that thoughts do not grow Topsy-like, but must be exer- 
cised in order to acquire for the mind that habitual oper- 
ation which is the evidence of the mind’s excellenee or 
art. . 

Classics, therefore, which enshrine the life of man, 
educate positively by demanding the exercise of man’s 
mental, moral and emotional powers, all of which are 
embodied in the best literature. Science mirrors nature; 
literature mirrors man; and to be subjected to its artistic 
influences is to be educated by the best thoughts of the 
best minds. 

When the Gary schools were tested by the General 
Education Board, it was found that in language the pupils 
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were inferior to the average. Instead of admitting that 
vocational training divided the energies and took from 
training of the mind, the examiners advocated trade tests, 
or vocational tests. Why are they wrong? Why do edu- 
cators demand mental tests for trades, but not trade tests 
for the mind? The reason is simply this, that manual 
training, or special training, or vocational training, is not 
of itself mental training. An animal may be trained to 
run certain machines because no intellect is required. A 
succession of pictures in the imaginative memory associ- 
ated with a series of operations may be repeated often 
enough until the association becomes mechanical and auto- 
matic, and you have a monkey smoking a cigar or grind- 
ing an organ. No intellect is called for ; no powers of gen- 
eralization are used. j 

Take, however, the test known as number-series com- 
pletion. No trade or vocation would enable one to pass 
the test. The test puts a series of figures in a certain rela- 
tion, say 2, 4, 6, 8, and asks for an extension of the 
series. The mind and the mind alone can apprehend the 
relation between the units of the series, and from that 
generalization extend the series, using a mental process 
which combines, apprehension, abstraction, predication 
and reasoning. Now compare the words of Newman: 


This process of training by which the intellect, instead of being 
formed or sacrificed to some particular or accidental purpose, 


‘ some specific trade or profession, or study or science, is disciplined 


for its own sake, for the perception of its own proper object and 
for its own highest culture, is called liberal education. (p. 152.) 
... You see then, there are two methods of education; the end 
of one is to be philosophical, and the other to be mechanical; 
the one rises towards general ideas, the other is exhausted upon 
what is particular and external. (p. 112.) ... 1 say that knowl- 
edge in proportion as it tends more and more to be particular, 
ceases to be knowledge. (ibid.) 

The army tests showed this same truth in a striking 
form. The results of the tests were arranged according 
to occupations. The lists will be found in “ Army Mental 
Tests” (Holt, p. 198), and in “ Army Mental Tests,” a 
pamphlet issued from Washington in 1918 (p. 23). The 
authors of the former work, published in 1920, omit frdm 
their list army chaplains, who are second highest on the 
Washington list. Other omissions are Y. M, C. A. secre- 
taries, who were fourth, and secretaries and typists, who 
were seventh. “ In order of diminishing intelligence,” say 
the authors of “ Army Mental Tests,” “the occupational 
groups may be classified thus: professions, clerical Occu- 
pations, trades, partially skilled labor and unskilled labor.” 

If trades educate the mind, why should this significant 
difference manifest itself? The plain truth is that the 
only way to better the mind is to use the mind, and 
manual training, vocational training, not only divide the 
energies, distracting from mental pursuits, but they also 
develop positively, directly and chiefly trade skill. In- 
cidentally, there is some mental training because the mind 
is used slightly in the acquired automatism of mechanical 
skill. Language, which largely resists automatism; 
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language, which is the product of the mind, the embodi- 
ment of mind, the necessary condition of mental expres- 
sion, is directly and immediately an exercise of the mind. 
The best literature is the best language, and the consensus 
of civilization is that the best literatures are the classic 
literatures of Greece and Rome, the perfected instruments 
of a liberal education, and the age-long tests of civilization. 
Francis P. DonnELLy, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Number of Negro 
Publications 


HE number of Negro publications that are now 

springing up in the United States may be somewhat 
surprising to the general reader. We are told in Our 
Colored Missions that in 1863 there were only two news- 
papers in the United States published by Negroes. These, 
as we would expect, were issued in the North. The first 
Southern Negro paper, the Colored American, appeared 
two years later and was edited at Augusta, Ga. Today 
there are over 450 periodicals published by or for the 
Negro. The fact that seventy-eight of these are of a relig- 
ious but sectarian character should give us food for 
thought. Referring to the above statistics the Catholic 
Colored Claim says: “ There is not one Catholic period- 
ical for the Negro which has a circulation or influence 
among these people worth mentioning.” 


Saving the Boy 
Parishioner 
Ate insight into one of our most serious parish 
problems is given in the opening paragraphs of the 
new “ Chaplain’s and Director’s Guide” issued for the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade. The writer says: 


It is well known that boys between twelve and eighteen 
years of age are the most elusive of all parishioners, espe- 
cially if they do not attend the parish schools. During the 
day they are at school or at work, and in the evening they 
are on the streets or elsewhere. To reach them by a visit to 
the home is nearly always impossible. It is equally impos- 
sible to influence, teach or guide boys with whom you never 
come into contact. To bring about this contact in an agree- 
able manner is the foremost aim of the Brigade. It is far 
easier for a boy to bring his chum into a playhall than into 
a Sunday school. Awakening manhood needs every aid that 
the priest, the minister of grace, can render. The raw 
material is at hand. The sculptor to reproduce the image of 
Christ is chiefly the chaplain and not the lay instructor. 


The duties of the latter, however, are no less exacting. 
Hence a new and carefully prepared “ Official Handbook 
for Instructors” has also been issued by the General 
Headquarters of the Brigade, 128-130 West 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A Protestant View of 
Catholic Social Literature 
N a lengthy and favorable review of Father Husslein’s 
book, “ Work, Wealth and Wages,” sent out to the 
press by the Research Department of the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service, which is organized 
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by the Federated Protestant Churches, the following sig- 


nificant remarks occur : 

The Protestant reader, in taking up a book on industrial ques- 
tiofis by a Catholic writer, is impressed with two facts: the 
first the readiness with which the author can cite chapter and 
verse in official Catholics pronouncements in dealing with each 
specific problem; secondly the frank assumption which he finds 
on every page that people will listen to the admonitions of the 
Church and are ready to receive them—particularly the working 
people themselves. The first of these facts calls attention to the 
relatively greater abundance of Catholic pronouncements on in- 
dustrial questions than those which have been promulgated by 
Protestant councils and ecclesiastical writers. As for the sec- 
ond, the conclusion is hard to avoid that the large number of 
working people who are communicants of the Catholic Church, 
give Catholic writers, in an unusual degree, the ear of the work- 
ing class. 

Catholic workers cannot fail to appreciate the fact that 
there is virtually no phase of the labor question that has 
not been treated by the Holy See, by joint pastorals of 
Bishops, or in other authoritative pronouncements of the 
Hierarchies of various countries. The review in question 
is signed with the initials of the Executive Secretary of 


the Protestant Research Department. 

Modesty 
Once More 
T is reported that some time ago Pope Pius XI ordered 
instructions regarding the present immodesty of fash- 
ions to be sent to all the Bishops, for his Holiness “ has 
the highest opinion of women and is a strong believer in 
their value as a powerful factor in the struggle of hu- 
manity to reach a higher plane.” Commenting on the 

report, the editor of India’s Catholic lTerald observes: 

As man (and woman, too) is composed of soul, body and 
clothes, the philosophy of clothes is one of taste and mod- 
Taste, to beautify the body, and modesty, to beautify 
As to taste, the purpose of good clothing is to 
beautify the body. So we assume that the body is not suffi- 
ciently beautiful by itself. As a matter of fact, some parts 
are as beautiful as useful; the face for instance; hence, being 


sensible, we never clothe it, whereas Mahomedans cover it 
But other parts are more useful than 


esty. 
the soul. 


to hide its beauty. 


beautiful 
Now for modesty. Good taste in clothing mainly concerns 


the women themselves, but their modesty, or lack of it, con- 
cerns men, for it is calculated to affect them. Men have thus 
their experience to realize what influence clothing has on the 
standards of public morality, and women their imagination. 
That is probably why they don’t always realize it. It is the 
moralist’s business to help them. 

It is generally the extremes of fashion that offend 
against modesty. If women in selecting their raiment 
would consult not only their purse and their good taste 
but especially their conscience, the dresses of today would 
no doubt be less extravagant, more becoming and far more 


decorous. 
How Numerous 
are Unitarians? 
HE Rev. Frederick S. Arnold contributes to the 


May American Church Monthly an excellent paper 
on “ American Unitarianism” in which he reaches the 
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sound conclusion that though there are only some 82,515 
“ confessed ” Unitarians in the country, or about “ one- 
tenth of one per cent of our people,” yet in point of fact 
“a majority of the Protestant laity of America is more 
or less Unitarian.” He continues: 

If we are right in this opinion, and many will agree with 
us, this is the shame of Unitarianism. It would not be shame- 
ful to be small. That might be due to the hardness of heart 
or to the dullness of mind of the people. But to be great and 
yet small, to be millions amongst whom only eighty thousand 
can be induced to confess the faith in public, to be popular 
and yet to be disowned, to have changed the thought and life 
of multitudes without having communicated to more than a 
handful enough of faith, enthusiasm, and loyalty to declare 
themselves, to undermine other churches without winning 
over the apostates, to unchurch multitudes without being 
able to rechurch them, this is dark shame. 

Because Unitarianism “ rejects the supernatural, affirms 
humanitarianism, with a vague reverence for Christ and 
with no particular doctrine of God at all,” the writer be- 
lieves that in the United States there are millions belonging 
to that creed, but they “ do not come forward to be counted 
because this point of view is not religion at all. It is simply 
worldliness.” 

Scoring an Error for 
Billy Sunday 
O remain in major-league company, says the Metho- 
dist Epworth Herald, Billy Sunday, as outfielder, 
must have been a quick thinker, but as evangelist he made 
a “bush-league” play when recently he caught “a fifty 
dollar fly off the Ku-Klux bat, and, instead of shooting it 
home, held on to the ball.” In other words, according to 
the Cincinnati Enguirer’s story, the Ku-Klux masquera- 
ders appeared at the evangelist’s meeting at Richmond, 
Ind., and presented him with the usual fifty dollars to- 
gether with a letter giving the Ku-Klux imprimatur to his 
sermons. Billy Sunday accepted the money and has since 
given it to charity. In the meantime the Ku-Klux players 
scored their two runs, cheap advertising and the desired 
psychological effect. On which the Methodist editor, 
taking up the Ku-Klux message, comments: 

If Brother Sunday had used his baseballer’s head while that 
fifty-dollar fly was coming his way, he would have remem- 
bered that “the teachings of the Christian religion” are 
squarely against private and secret tyranny in the name of 
justice. He would have seen that “white supremacy,” what- 
ever it is, is no part of the Christian faith. He would have 
known that American institutions cannot be upbuilded, nor 
law and order upheld, by men who hide behind bed sheets 
and bad spelling. He would have reaJized that free speech 
and clandestine “justice” are incompatible. 

So in fine the Epworthian editor, who apparently is as 
familiar with the twirling sphere as with twirling editorial 
words, compares Sunday with the player who lost a world 
series by failing “ to touch second.” Now that opportunity 
for reflection has been given him, after having accepted 
the verdict of those self-constituted censors of patriotism, 
creed and morals, he “ probably knows how Fred Merkle 
felt when Johnny Evers put the ball on him.” 








